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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. , we completely concur. 


fiina; or, Illustrations of the Symbols, Phi-| the analogy between idea and form is com- 
sly, Antiquities, Customs, Superstitions, | plete, as much so as if a page had been 
Jaws, Goverument, Education, and Literature | painted; and if there are exceptions to this 
gfihe Chinese. By Samuel Kidd, Professor | rule, they are words embroidered at a later 
of the Chinese Language and Literature, | period upon the original woof of the language. 
| The errer seems to have arisen from a con- 
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University College, London. Svo. 
Tus present volume, which is from the pen of | 


sideration of a large class of characters, which 


the Chinese professor of University College, is | are known to Sinologists as the Seang hing, or 


damn up by an author well qualified for his 
ust. Professor Kidd resided eight years at 
Yalacea, in which time he was enabled to ac- 
oaire a mastery of the Chinese language, and | 
ras promoted to the otlice of principal of the | 

Chinese college there. Malacca is rather an 
sd offset from the celestial empire; the rich 
ad wealthy traders, who coast along the straits, 
aid drive a flourishing trade with the Indian 
archipelago and China seas, having formerly 
elected it for their chosen retreat. It is here 
iat are to be found the tombs of the wealthy, 
md the residences of the chief merchants, 
yo generally pay an annual visit to their 
aycesiral graves. ‘The Chinese population | 
amounts to between fuur and five thousand ; | 
ut prior to. the foundation of the Anglo-Chi- 
nese College they were in a woful state of intel- 
letual destitution, They (many of them at 
ast) could not read their own language, espe- | 
idly the descendants of the early settlers ; 
and even now, we recently conversed with a | 
boy from Prince of Wales’s Island, son of al 
Chinese and Malay female, who did not know 
asingle Chinese character, although he spoke 
Eoglish with fluency. The labours of Messrs. 
Milne and Kidd have in a great degree reme- 
tied this. ‘The lads of the mixed population 
ae instructed in their own language, Malay, 
ad English, which qualifies them for com- 
mercial pursuits; and the elements of European 
wiences are taught them. ‘To further the ob- 
jets of the institution, the founder of the col- 
kee, Dr. Morrison, selected native professors 
fom China, and sent them there. Choo seen 
sing, or Professor Choo, taught the Kwan hwa, 
ot Mandarin tongue; Le and Yang the pro- 
incial dialect of Fiih keto, or the tea-district, 
The settlers were occasionally people from the 
Fih keén coast, persons from Canton, with 
smetimes a straggler from the northern pro- | 
vuees. Safe from the persecutions of the | 
exacting public officers of China proper, the | 
student can here pursue at leisure his re- | 
searches on this difficult language. 

After his return to England owing to ill 
lealth, Mr. Kidd was appointed, out of several 
candidates, to the only Chinese chair in this 
couatry, having by far the greatest qualification 
forthe task; and since there is attached to Uni- 
versity College the magnificent library of Mor- 
ison, averaging 10,000 Chinese pun, or volumes, 
tqulvalent to about 2,500 European books, he 
lus had great facilities to continue his ac- 
qtintance with his former studies. 

The commencement of his volumes is taken 
up with a discussion on the nature of the lan- 
tuuge, chiefly in opposing the theory of Du 
Ponceau, that the Chinese is a language of 
words, not symbols,—the author maintaining 








those ‘ imaging sound,” which carry with them 
the sounds of their composite part. Thus kow, 
a mouth, written at the side of show, a hand, 


forms the group prohounced kow, “ to knock at | 


with the hand, a person knocking, using his 
mouth and hand to call:” but we will here quote 
from our author in illustration. 

“This character -(that used for the idea 
man) is pronounced in Mandarin jin, in Can- 
ton yun, in Fith ketén ddng (it may be added, 
in Japanese nin, in the Loochoo isles rami): 
can the advocate of the theory tell us which 
of these sounds the figure was designed to 
paint? The idea it conveys, notwithstanding 
the ridicule attempted to be attached to the 
notion in Japan, Cochin China, Corea, and the 
Loochoo islands, is man; although the sounds 
attached to it, the vocables by which the idea 
is represented, entirely differ in each country, 
as is reasonable to suppose they would, without 
the guidance of an alphabet.” 

So distinct, indeed, are the dialects of the 
various provinces, that two persons meeting 
from the north and south could not really un- 
derstand one another; but let them put their 
pencils to paper, and write the language of 
the books, they would do so perfectly: and this 
would not be, merely that they used different 
sounds for the same words, but that they ac- 
tually possess a different grammar. Conse- 
quently a person might speak one of the dia- 
lects, but could never communicate generally 
with the natives without a knowledge of the 
written language: for example, Ne sing shin 
mo is the Mandarin, and Ne kew md ming is 
the Canton, for “ what is your name ?”.—expres- 
sionsnearly asdifferent as English from German. 
An equal difference exists between the written 
and spoken character: a person who could 
even speak the language fluently would be 
totally unable to read any thing but vulgar 
colloquial works. We will here shew some 
of the distinctions, omitting the Chinese cha- 
racters in the professor’s work, and putting in 
the sounds. 

“ Mankind is expressed in writing by ‘ She 
jin’—world’s men; in speaking, by ‘She kéen 
shang teYh jin'’—worlds’ within upon’s men. The 
expression, Where are you going to? is sufficient- 
ly expressed, when written, by the phrase, ‘ Ho 
choo urh keu'— what place, and go; but to be 
understcod in speaking would require both 
more numerous and more familiar characters, 
as, ‘ Ne taou na le choo keu’—you to what place 
proceed go?” 

Many more instances are cited, which shew 
the distinctions between the spoken and written 
medium, the sounds of which are identical, but 
the application vastly diflerent. ‘he author 
then proceeds to compare the Chinese with the 





tat they, in their origin and application, are 


hieroglyphics; and the relation which the two 








| strictly ideagraphic; an opinion with which | languages bear has been here so often alluded 
In most instances, | to, that it will be necessary to turn to it again 


here. The analogy is chiefly that of the Seang 
hing characters: as of the symbol kow, “to beat,” 
mentioned above,—the function of half of every 
perfect group in Egyptian carrying a sound and 
specific idea, as the mouth and hand; and the 
other the generic, as ‘wo fect; the former ex- 
pressing rat, for the sound; the two legs to 
shew the sound alludes to feet. The work of 
Professor Kidd relating to the whole subject of 
China, he passes from this to that of the early 
history, the fabulous dynasty, and gives us an 
extract from the Kang keen e che, where the 
native historian disputes the long period as- 
signed to the world in an uninhabited state. 
A portion of the translation of this text says— 

‘* Now if, in the revolutions of time, aflairs 
are not stable more than two or three centuries, 
how could forty or fifty thousand years revolve 
after creation before atrial elements bean to 
act, human excellence was developed, or the 
waters were separated from the earth, or the 
people supplied with food? Is it probable 
these important aiiairs were in disorder till the 
times of the five emperors? 1 am of opinion that 
Pwan koo did not long precede Fiith he and 
Shin nung, perhaps a thousand years—certainly 
not ten thousand ; and that they were succeeded 
by Yaou and Shun probably at the distance of 
a century —assuredly not a thousand years. 
Svery scholar ought to minutely investigate 
the subject.’” 

We then have an extract relative to Fith he, 
corrupted from Paou he, the sacrificer, the first 
civiliser, iuventor of nets, diagrams, ceremonies, 
pastoral employments, and music ; Neu wo she, 
who melted stones, and repaired the heavens, 
and discovered music; Suy jin she, who pro- 
duced fire from wood by friction, knotted cords 
to keep the aifairs of the government; Shin- 
nung, the divine, husbandman, investigator, 
and inventor of grain, &c.; Ilwang te, born 
with divine intelligence, who cultivated virtue, 
prepared weapons, and destroyed his enemies 
by the use of trained wild beasts. On one oc- 
casion, when an adversary attempted to bewilder 
his army, “ he extricated himself by a mag- 
netic pole attached to his chariot, which always 
pointed south :” the cycle was then invented, 
fsang hee tsee, minister of state, invented lan- 
guage; caps, with kind of blinkers to guard 
the eyes from seeing depraved objects, were 
employed: the Shang te, or supreme, was wor- 
shipped; and Yuenfei reared the silk-worm. 
Chuen henn, another of the ancient monarchs, 
then followed; and after him the celebrated 
Yaou. In his reign the southern barbarians 
brought a divine tortoise, of three cubits di- 
mensions, to court, bearing historical records 
from the creation ; an extraordinary astronomi- 
cal plant, shedding a leaf a day; the fabulons 
stags, parallel to our unicorns, and the male 
and female phoenix, appeared. At this time 
Yu cleared away the deluge. Part of the 
dialogue of Yu and Yacu is interesting: it 
is taken from the Shoo king. 

‘* The emperor says, ‘ Approach the imperial 
presence—you have abundant communications 
to make.’ Yu worshipped, and said, ‘ May it 
please your majesty —how can I speak? My 
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thoughts were unweariedly and incessantly 
employed day by day. The deluge rose high, 
and spread wide as the spacious vault of hea- 
ven; buried the hills, and covered the moun- 
tains with its waters, into which the common 
people, astonished to stupefaction, sank. 1 
travelled on dry land in a chariot, on water in 
a boat, in many places on a sledye, and climbed 
the sides of hills by means of spikes in my 
shoes. I went from mountain to mountain, 
felling trees; fed the people with raw food ; 
formed a passage for the waters to the sea on 
every part of the empire, by cutting nine dis- 
tinct beds, and preparing channels to conduct 
them to the rivers. The waters having sub- 
sided, I taught the people to plough and sow, 
who, while the devastating effects of the flood 
continued, were constrained to eat uncooked 
food. I urged them to barter such things 4s 
they could spare for others of which they stood 
in need.’” 

After the death of Yaou, Yu ascended the 
throne. The Meaou, or mountaineers, even 
at this time annoyed the government. Unsub- 
dued in their hill retreats, the present occu- 
piers of the soil are lords of the plains ; but the 
Meaou tsze are masters of the hills, apparently 
the aborigines, whom the inefficiency of the 
Chinese government has never been able to 
civilise or eradicate. From this portion we 
pass to the sects. The Joo, or Chinese phari- 
sees; the learned sect; the Taou, or sect of 
reason; and Fuh, or Buddhists, respectively 
founded by Confucius, Laou keun tsze, his 
contemporary, and Shih kea. With regard to 
their opinion on the body— 

“ The Buddhists speak of it most con- 
temptuously. ‘It is at best,’ they say, ‘ but 
a loathsome bag’—a sentiment probably ge- 
nerated by the successive transmigrations to 
which it is thought one soul may be subjected. 
Since the body is a mere vehicle of preparation 
to the spirit for its higher destinies, without 
any share in the enjoyments secured by a 
triumphant course of virtue, it is necessarily 
degraded far below the dignity ascribed to the 
immaterial and immortal part. 
honoured more highly than animals, which, 
according to the notions of this sect, are also 
Yeceptacles of souls sent back from Hades in 
fulfilment of judicial decrees awarded to them 
in different halls of judgment through which 
they pass to undergo the ordeal instituted for 
human beings in these invisible regions.” 

There are, as in the Greck Hades, in the 
Yuen ming of the Buddhists, ten judges of the 
dead, called Yen kwang. The soul is brought 
before each every seven days, completing seventy 
days of trial; it then goes to the Chaon lun, or 
the wheel of the metempsychosis, and its reward 
or punishment clothes it with the body of an 
emperor or swine. Those perfectly pure pass 
on to the Pung taou che, or islands Pung and 
Taou of bliss, and enjoy in “ heaven's hall” 
analogous physical delights to those on earth. 
The Chinese recognise three souls, or rather 
the vital principle, the shade, and the actual 
soul. Ina Chinese story, recording the friend- 
ship of two friends in the Kin koo ke kwan, the 
soul is spoken of as the Yin hwiin, the shady 
soul, in contradistinction to Yang jin, the 
sunny man; one implying the living, and the 
other the dead: the former being literally the 
Latin umbra, and our shade. Ancestral wor- 
ship of their fathers’ souls, and of the Fith pae, 
felicitous tablet, is common: it was formerly 
attended with the immolation of human vic- 
tims, and effigies were used, now disallowed; 
but paper-money is still employed at funerals, 
and sacrifices were constantly offered at the 


It is, however, | 


|tombs. During the writer’s stay in Malacca a 
tortoise was offered to the sea. So attached 
to funeral rites, and the power of intercession 
for the dead, are the Chinese, that transporta- 
tion is a severer punishment than death: the 
| one being considered a mere separation of the 
soul and body; the other dismissing the soul, 
cold and comfortless, to the persecution of de- 
mons and avenging deities. 
their morals, the sage, the superior man, the 
mean or low fellow, the influence of loyalty, 
filial piety, and fraternal respect, are then dis- 
cussed; and we are led along to an account of 


college of the Han lin, that “forest of pencils;”’ 
the Yu she, or censors; the board of civilians, 
who regulate promotions; the revenue board 
(Hoo poo); the board of rites, which regulate, 
like our board of green cloth, all the ceremo- 
nials of the palace, even to the lining of the 


dered and arranged with the greatest tedious- 
ness. An account of these is comprised in the 
Le ke, or book of ceremonies; and it would 
vastly edify an European reader to find the 
dull formality of Chinese ceremony and eti- 
quette far exceeds the longest of our bygone 
observances. The military board takes cog- 
nisance of all military events ; but in Chinese 





| than force, taking alive more meritorious than 
| killing. Odd manceuvres, soldiers disposed 
{in lines and columns more grotesque than 
| etietont, a profound ignorance of working 
| field-pieces and cannon, constitute Chinese 
| tactics. The marine is also under the juris- 
| diction of this board. Vessels are not allowed 
| to be built so as to out-sail government cruisers. 
| Saltpetre and sulphur are regulated by it; and 
| the Chinese post, really a system of military 
| despatch, is also administered by the same 
board. The board of punishments takes charge 
of the administration of punishment for higher 
offences and notorious offenders; the crimes of 
inferiors being punished on the spot by the 
| magistrates; substitutes are often obtained ; 
false witnesses are not uncommon; and a set 
of pettifogging lawyers, called Kwang kwiin, 
or bared sticks, interfere with the inferior courts. 
The board of works superintends the granaries, 
barracks, canals, bridges, public works in ge- 
|neral. The board of music, not one of the Lith 
| poo, or six boards, also was instituted for the 
| arrangement of rejoicings in the palace. The 
}orders and representations of all these boards 
are recorded in the Pih king Gazette—the em- 
| peror occasionally adding to the report the 
Choo pe, or vermilion criticism, written at the 
side—as Haou, good, it is approved, &c. Un- 
less affairs are very special, they do not 
pass to the emperor, but are referred to these 
boards. We have also descriptions and draw- 
ings of several ancient sceptres; the cup of 
punishment, made of the horn of the rhinoceros 
| (there are two such in the British Museum), 
bells, musical instruments, girdles, and belts ; 
the “ broken ring,” a ring with a break in it, 
sent to a political offender to tell him that all 
connexion with his former office had ceased ; 
seals and coins. Capsenoughte write a separate 
essay on; “ the orbicular cloudy court cap of 
nine seams,” exclusively appropriated to his 
majesty; the * red lotus cap ;”’ the “ swallow- 
tail audience cap;’’ “ square mountain,” “ re- 
tired scholar,” “ waning moon,” “ fish-tail cap.” 
In the account of demons, Kwei, dill men, 
Tseen, a kind of elves or brownies, into which 
the followers of Taou are finally translated, 
called Ching tseen, we have some excessive- 
ly curious and interesting forms of amulets : 








The principles of 


the successive dynasties, the ministers, titles, | 


empresses’ sedans, all the formulas being or- | 


warfare stratagem seems more to be regarded | 


these consist of certain mystic nonsense “a 
pencil-charm. “ This pencil is most poe 
dinary. Heaven’s writers send down elo, * 
and famous pencils—write heaven, and heavy, 
opens; write earth, and earth sends. y., 
man, and man lives; write demon, and 
perish.” In the special charm for inyokiy, 
genii, number, colour, and sound, seem to |, 
important appendages to the form. « When 
you write sanche, three stars, repeat, in a rei, 
tative tone, ‘ Three stars, which produced me 
come; three stars, which nourish Me, cone 
three stars, which protect me, come,’ Xe. The 
stork-charm, or genii, reading upon it as 
imperial vehicle, seems to belong to the 
of Taou on it: ‘the imperial orders of the gy. 
preme Laon keun,’ the founder of that sect, js 
Inscribed within the form of the stork thus.— 
The directions are to write within the neck 
| of the stork, ‘ Beg and beseech the heaveyly 
genii to descend quickly,’ and then paste it 
seven times, Other forms have the numb 
seven attached to them, which will remind :he 
Scripture-reader of the sacred number 50 {re. 
quently referred to in the book of Revelation: 
seven is also one of the sacred number of tly 
Egyptians, and the stork one of their mos 
significant emblems of filial piety.” 

We have also a very excellent account oj 
the Shang sheep-dance, and of their necro. 
mancy. The following curious custom, trays- 
lated from a native work, reminds us of t! 
frail widows riding the black ram for thei 
| jointure :— 

“The Tartar ladies, married and single, 
conduct themselves with the greatest decorum, 
If there should be the smallest suspicion, they 
are compelled, at an appointed time, to ride in 
solemn state the effigy of a tiger-horse, with a 
long military weapon in the hand, and to dane 
upon a couch, which is called § dancing to the 
tiger god-horse.’ The mien of the tiger is 
made to appear majestic and enraged, utter- 
ing barbarous sounds, than which the hot vapour 
and piercing cold of Kwan chang’s altar aloue 
could inspire greater horror.” 

We also are presented with several of their 
| ideas relative to colours, to geomancy, necro- 
|mancy, and physiognomy—for the Chinese te- 
| cognised in the third century, A.D. “ rebellious 
| bones (or bumps) in the back of the head,’ 
—divination ; of their especial reverence for 
dreams, and all their different superstitions; 
}and along account of the ceremony of mat- 
| riage, both in times past and present; tle use 
| of yo-betweens; ‘ the moonlight old men” of 
the celestials ; and, in illustration of some o! 
their ideas, a passage is cited from the famous 
Hung low mun, or Dreams of the red chi- 
ber, a celebrated novel of Pekia, which has not 
yet been translated. There is a long account of 
the schools, for education in China proper !s 
universal; the writer of the present artic 
having spoken in London with men from the 
lower orders of Canton, and never found ou 
who could not read certain characters; but 
the district-schools are badly conducted, ani 
thinly attended. The prizes given to the boys 
are pencils and ink; and boys—a hint to sowe 
of our teachers — turn their back to the } 0k 
while reciting. We have also an extract from 
a Win chang, or prize-essay, in prose. ‘These 
consist of a certain antithetical style of writing, 
imitating the ancient classics. ‘Ihe notices ! 
their literature are also very interesting, a! 
though space will not allow us to enter ite 
a detailed account of all the various kinds ot 
novel- writing, poetry, drama, the ancient clas- 
sics, &c.: but the branch of Chinese surgery 
contains several singular notices; and the 
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various diseases with which these people are 
ailicted are rather singular—their names more 
so, Thus, “ the diamond pillow,” “ the demon 
head-shaver,” the prurient ulcer, called the 
«oil and wind,” the “ bald ulcer,” and the 
«insect ulcer,”—are afflictions as oddly named 
ys they are doubtless painfully tormenting. 
The golden mirrors, or Chinese surgical hand- 
hooks, are very diffuse in their accounts of the 
treatment of these matters. The science of 
medical jurisprudence is also detailed in the 
work called The Washing away of Injuries: a 
kind of inquest is also held upon corses, the 
next of kin being ordered to report the cir- 
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as cumstances of the death. The author winds 
he see up with an account of the labours of the Catho- 
the gy jic missionaries, and of the Notitia of Pere 
Sect, is Premare, decidedly the best Chinese grammar 
hus: drawn up; and gives a translation of the pas- 






heck sage quoted by that author from the composi- 
averily tion of an unknown Jesuit. As a specimen of 
Aste | Chinese composition it is decidedly first rate ; 





the only doubt relative to it, being whether it 
jsactually the composition of an European or 
native convert. It concludes by an allusion 
to the war, and to the state of the cultivation 
of Chinese literature in this country. 

Having read most of the recent publications 
on the subject of China, the present work ap- 
pears to us highly valuable and interesting, at 











ecta the same time popular and profound. It treads 
ratis upon a ground as yet feebly touched since the 
labours and missions of the Jesuits in the heart 






of the empire. Unlike the works of Messrs. 
Davis and Lay, it is not the China of the general 
visitor, nor the Fan Qui of Downing,—it is 
China as she describes herself,—literary China, 












they —an excellent summary of the mind of China, 
le in viewed through Chinese sources; and as such, 
th a it reveals what to the general reader has long 
ince been a dim and distant shore. Having studied 
the the literature of China itself, we affirm it to be 
r is a valuable introduction to the student; for he 
ter must look upon her with other eyes than that 





of the barbarian;—a great aid to the general 
inquirer, to whom the rays of Chinese know- 
ledge, neither deflected through the European 
prism, nor sullied by the self-complacency of 
the infinite superiority of the West, are libe- 
rally dealt forth. It is an appendix to what 
has been said upon the subject for the last ten 
years; and as such we recommend it to all who 
wish to know what the people think themselves, 
not what others think for them. ‘To it is pre- 
fixed a likeness of the present Emperor Taou 
kwang, or reason’s glory, printed in colours 
from a miniature in the possession of Dr. Mor-- 
rison. He is a fine-looking man, with a clear, 
fair complexion; and wears in the painting a 
good deal of the Lung wei, or dragon-majesty, 
of celestials, 




















The Porcelain Tower ; or, Nine Stories of China. 
By T.T. T. Pp. 299. Bentley. 
Tuose who have gone with us through the 
grave Chinese matter of the foregoing review 
may do well to turn for a relaxation to the 
lightness of this jeu-d’ esprit, in verse and prose, 
humorously illustrated by J. Leech, and which 
has already enlivened the pages of a monthly 
contemporary. Such being the case, it would 
he a needless waste of our columns were we 
to reprint any large portion of what has been 
already so widely circulated. It is enough to 
say, that T.'T. 'T. is at home to a T, and ex- 
hibits a very commendable share of smartness, 
point, and talent. The opening of one of his 















the whole are twisted. 


tales will shew our readers of what sort of stull’ 





“ Fashions in Feet, or the Tale of the beautiful | 
To-To.— lf any of our lovely countrywomen | 
should meet a Chinese lady, they would deem 
her lot unblessed; at least the first idea that | 
would occur to them would be, that they would | 
not stand in her shoes. ‘he Chinese ladies do | 
not understand ‘ long measure ;’ at all events 
their table is peculiar, as they have but three 
inches to a foot. A curious fact in their ana- | 
tomy is, that their toes are bent, and twenty in | 
number, being doubled under the sole: thus | 
even though their feet move forward, their | 
toes go backwards. They are extremely con- | 
tentious ; they cannot meet without scuflling. 
Their walk is uneasy—they seem to move with 
pain; and how should it be otherwise, when 
nails are under their feet? Yet, though feet 
so diminutive are at present, and have becn 
for many centuries, worn by the celestial ladies, 
this was not always the case. A French pos- 
tilion has been described as all boots; the 
sage Ya-hoo spoke of the soiter sex in his 
time as all slippers; yet it is true that even 
this expression seems to set them upon a bad 
footing. Their feet were not always so small. 
You shall find in Chinese histories that the 
Emperor Min-Te, who came to the throne in 
the thirty-first year of the sixty-first cycle 
(A.p. 934), had a beautiful empress, To-To, 
whose feet in length rejoiced in their comple- 
ment of exactly twelve inches. The emperor 
loved his lady with imperial measure of attach- 
ment: indeed he regarded her single self with 
more affection than he entertained besides for 
any two of his handmaidens; and he would 
seldom absent himself from her society, except 
when it was necessary for him to give audience 
—that is, to smoke a quiet hooka in presence 
of his ministers—in the celestial council-cham- 
ber. The custom of the country rendered it 
impossibie that To-To should attend him there; 
but when the formal conference was over, he 
would frequently detain his favourite minister, 
Hum, in whose character and wisdom he had 
great confidence ; and, retiring to a more snug 
apartment, would invite his, empress to join 
them in a cosy pipe. On such occasions state- 
business was sometimes a second time dis- 
cussed; and the decisions of the lesser council 
often annulled and superseded those of the 
greater.” 

‘Lhe consequences which followed are written, 
with other pleasant matter, in this pleasant 
volume. 





Wedlock. By the Author of the “ Maid’s 
Husband.” 3 vols. Bentley. 
Scenes of daily life are described with sufti- 
cient vivacity by the fair author of these vol- 
umes, in which there is enough of talent to 
redeem the less worthy or more common-place 
parts with which all performances of their kind 
must abound. The second volume is the most 
lively and entertaining; but at the close of 
the third, the writer grapples with a subject the 
veil from which none but a lady of married 
experience and courage would have dared to 
handle, far less to tear down. Having boldly 
done so, we step into the penetralia, and are 
shewn sights enough to strike us poor male 
creatures* blind, or, like the ancients who un- 
happily witnessed any of the mysteries of Ceres, 
to cause our immediate destruction. By way 


* Upon this delicate question of sex we have to con- 
fess that we were lately very much staggered by read- 
ing ina philosophical work of no mean merit, that some 
persons, in a peculiar point of view, were “ /ike men of 
letters, a kind of middle creature between man and 
woman.” —Ed. Lit, Gax. 


of exemplifying the book, we shall run our pen 
over a few of these darkling elucidations. 

Young girls should not be suffered to choose 
so blindly for themselves as they are apt to do, 

“ Pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw.” 
Parents are not blamed enough for allowing this: 
“We should as soon think of blaming them 
for the sugar-plum we get when we are young, 
and all the other Jonbons that they give us 
when we come to what are supposed to be 
years of discretion. But we do not blame 
thei for this; because the taste is gone away 
with the sweetness. But in the great scheme 
j of a young girl's life—the choice of the heart 
| —how hard would she not think herself dealt 
| with, should this Jonbon be denied her! There 
| are few mothers that have the courage even to 
attempt it. The same words are used, ‘ Take 
lit, my dear,—oh yes, take it; but L know it 
| will not agree with you.’ * * 

“ And then,” as is maliciously remarked, 
“what unimportant things are attended to, 
|at the very moment when it would be so much 
| better to exercise a thinking and investigating 
spirit. All the attention is thrown upon the 
| quality of silks, the contour of a dress, and the 
| becoming set of a bonnet. It seems as the 
| frousseau fills, the more empty and trifling we 
| become: the only care on all sides is, that 
| nothing should clog the progress. To talk of 
| settlements, is to kill one at a stroke. What 
| girl wants settlements? and what man either 
—if he can in any way avoid them? I con- 
| tend that, in every-day instances, 1 am draw- 
| ing a true picture of what is going on in many 
families beforé wedlock. With those I bave 
been thrown among, it has invariably been the 
| case,—a great hurry on the lady’s part to have 
the matter over; and [ must add, the friends 
in no way a bit the less backward.” 

We, in our ignorance, never heard any lady 
yet, even a widow, acknowledge this hurry; 
but we will not contest a competent authcrity. 
The woman’s fancied sacrifices are, it seems, 
| all moonshine—“ Siie (only) joys in her own 
vain-glory; and she is dazzled with her own 
self-love. At the same time, I think and hope 
there are many women who would marry the 
same man again, if by any process they could 
become separated for a time, to try the experi- 
ment. They would marry; yet how many ‘ifs’ 
and ‘buts’ would be drawn up in the after- 
agreement, and codicils, to enjoin living within 
their means, and to put down sleeping after- 
dinner. And, en passant, let me state, that I 
think the reason the queen in Hamlet con- 
sented to the ‘murder most foul’ of her liege 
lord, was the disgust she must have felt at his 

‘Sleeping within mine orchard; 
My custom always of the afternoon.’” 
This horrible siesta! We imagine the author 
must live in some coldish corner of the isle; 
she (the author speaking in propria persona, as 
the bride of the novel) had no notion that 
such a monstrosity could ever be committed, 
For “the days went on; and the cakes and 
cards were ordered; and there was the disser- 
tation concerning favours; and there was the 
programme drawn up of the carriages; and 
who and who were to go together. I knew 
who I should come home with; and it there- 





at the same time, I was as interested as the 
rest in counting the number of the carriages. 
As a dream it now all seems before my eyes: 
and yet well can I remember my anxiety that 


and expensive description, and that all the 
great people should come to eat it. Sackcloth 





fore mattered little how we got there; though, # 


the breakfast should be of the most elegant j 


and ashes—fasting and prayer—seems to me, § 
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now, a more becoming prelude to wedlock; 
and being a purgatory that few would like to 
pass through, it might be all the better for 
them at the end of their mortal journey.” 

What! all the rose-colour faded into this 
dismal hue—the orange- flowers and white 
gloves—the cakes and the favours—the man 
(your own man) to ride home with—the déjetiné 
—the T. T. L.’s and P. P. C.’s- (which a very 
young bridesmaid we knew told us stood for 
the Poor Pussy Cat)—and all the revelry of 
bell-ringing! And @ propos of ringing, the au- 
thor paints the ring-bestower in rather a gro- 
tesque light. 

“ What a life (she exclaims) of sunshine 
seemed presented for our enjoyment! The 
very ring bought, and peeping ever and anon 
out of the waistcoat-pocket. And then the 
yesterday—the last day! to the hoping, trust- 
ing girl it really docs seem the last day ; her 
accounts all made up; in peace with herself 
and all the world,—she enters heaven—her 
own sweet heaven to-morrow. And night rolls 
into day, and to-morrow comes. And what 
has been done? The ¢rousseau is not only 
prepared but packed ; the breakfast is spread ; 
and the bride dressed: and in the present day 
this is nearly all that is done. * * * The 
fear of men now is, not that they shall fail to 
deserve, or to please, but that they shall make 
themselves ‘too cheap,’—‘ be taken in,’ — 
‘trapped.’ Good gracious! how can women 
countenance this? how can they listen and 
laugh—and stand ready to catch the first soft 
word that is thrown to them 2?” 

But the poor wife consequently— 

‘* How ready is she to adapt herself to all his 
ways! and with whims—sometimes as many as 
the stars—yet for every one has she her own 
sweet spel]. And then the thousand capacities 
never called out before! And how well pleased 
she is to find that as the task is sent, so is the 
strength sent with it. How ready is she to 
unlearn courtship, and to learn content—per- 
haps the hardest and least ready of her tasks ; 
but she does learn it. And the work-day of 
life comes, which, cling to it as she will, must 
make her give up the angel, and take to the 
woman. She has to ‘box the compass’ of 
domestic cares: ‘ Nor’-nor’-east and nor’-nor’- 
west;’ and God speed her, if she do it consci- 
entiously!' No point must be passed: the 
drawing-room, the nursery, and, good lack! 
the larder; all must, as by magic, be the re- 
sult of her own clear and steady rule. She 
knows that unless she manages, all will go 
wrong; and she knows, as surely, that if she 
seems to manage, all will not go right. 

‘She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 

And if she ru/es him never shews she rules ; 

Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 

Yet has her humour most when she obeys.’ 

A sensible woman knows all this. And she 
knows more: she knows how to have smiles 
ready in the midst of all her toil, and some- 
times her care ;—smiles for her husband, and 
good-humour for his friends. The tears are 
all her own,—and almost all. that she can well 
nigh call her own; for a woman will cry at 
things that men pass by with indifference ; 
and if she keep her tears to herself, surely they 
are her perquisite—her privilege. All these 
capabilities and soothing powers are expected, 
ay and found in woman. Women ever have, 
and ever will have, 1f they do their duty, these 
duties to perform ; and to do them with cheer- 
ful patience, and a smiling face, is the best 
charm for constancy. Can we fancy man, only 
for one day, in their position? ‘The servants 
would all be discharged; the children whipped 


and sent to bed; and himself by night-fall 
just fit for Bedlam.” 

And no wonder. Whipping the children, 
especially if there happened to be a good 
drove of them, were enough to put him in 
the state ef the Old Woman who lived in a 
Shoe! After a long descant on the subject 
of choice, relative duties, foresight, single bles- 
sedness, and marriage discomforts, our enter- 
taining friend returns to her narrative: and as 
it has amused us, we will conclude with quot- 
ing it, marking in italics what has seemed most 
original. 

“* T remember there was some demur about 
the breakfast, which diverted the pain my mo- 
ther and myself might have indulged in this 
last drive, as it almost seemed, together. But 
the people stared, and the horses capered, and 
the string of carriages before us was so excit- 
ing! And it was so very provoking, that some 
dish,—I think a tongue,—should have been done 
the wrong way, instead of being disguised into the 
shape of a fine clarified butter pheasant ; so that 
we had enough to do. And it was no time at 
all before we were up the steep hill, and close 
to the little old church. ‘The crowd was im- 
mense; but I saw but one object, as he stood 
with his friends at the gate to receive us. And 
of carriage after carriage the steps were let 
down; and there was something in the quick, 


that had nearly upset me afresh: but J swal- 
lowed my feelings, and the steps, as well as I had 
before done the post-horses; and in due time 
ours.were the steps to be let down, and I found 
myself clasped under the arm of my lover. It is 
a strange thing to own, but I do not think I 
had ever read the marriage-service before I 
entered the little church of Brighton. There 
is a quiz they have against girls about it: if I 
had ever read it, it was certainly not with 
the attention with which it ought to be 
read. Not that I required it to teach me the 
duties I knew were expected from me as a 
wife—I rather piqued myself upon being au 
fait at these; but there is a sacredness in the 
ceremony that, I feel now, claims a previous 
attention. Indeed, I think it would be no bad 
ordeal for the intended pair to read it in rehearsal, 
before witnesses, together. [This rehearsal would 
indeed be fine fun.] It would tell them, or at 
all events remind them, in what mood of mind, 
and with what sober determinations, marriage 
should be undertaken—that it must be done 
‘reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God.’ This is the true rule. 
But what girls think of this? Gracious pow- 


heads, whilst there is such a prodigious fuss 
made, as there always is made, about the 
bridal finery! And fine, indeed, we all were 


sharp way in which it was done by the servants, | 


ers! it is expecting too much for their pretty | 


| more agitated § the man shall answer,’ whey j, 
| says, I will” than‘ the woman? And then you 
| will see him digging into his pocket for the yin, 
| [that was accustomed to play bo-peep out gj 
| his waiscoat-pocket] ; and though he has seen 
jit but the moment before, looking dreadfyijy 
alarmed lest he should not find it; whilst the 
| chances are, when he does, it reaches the ground 
before it is safe in the hands of the clergyman 
| Some smile,—some look nervous with him;— 
| the priest alone is unmoved; for all professional 
| men—lawyers, doctors, and the clergy—look gy 
| very unconcerned when every one else is dis. 
turbed around them. ‘ Who giveth this woman 
to be married to this man?’ then comes the little 
| confusion of hands, and they all seem to be yj 
| hands; for there is always a sort of hands-acroxs 
| scuffle when ‘the woman with her right hang 
|takes the man’s.’ And then she says, «I, Y, 
| take thee, M.;’ and you will find there isa depth 
| of feeling in her tone, that the love—the adni- 
|ration—the devotion on the other side, never 
|comes up to. It is a solemn service whils, 
| reading it thus in one’s own room! And many 
a girl only finds out that it is solemn, just at the 
| foot of the altar. And then she has gone toy 
| far to pause, or to step even half a pace back; 
jfor the ring is soon on, and the priest has 
| joined their hands.” 
| Finale. Helter-skelter. 


Honeymoonery! 





Excursions in Normandy ; illustrative of the Cha. 
racter, Manners, Customs, and Traditions of 
the People, &c. §c. Edited from the Journal 
of a recent Traveller, by I’. Shoberl, Esq, 
2 vols, 12mo. Colburn. ‘ 

Tue title-page of this publication is well borne 
out by its contents, which are truly, and in an 
eminent degree, illustrative of the character, 
manners, and traditions of Normandy. The 
writer is a Frenchman; and he has had the 
good fortune to fall into the hands of a very 
able and competent editor ; who has done every 
justice to his acute remarks, his statistical in- 
telligence, and his interesting traditionary 
lore. The whole work is very miscellaneous; 
and 30 combines the utile et dulce, that we are 
sure every class of readers will peruse it with 
pleasure. 

Yet so various are its topics, that we hardly 
know where to select a fair specimen of them 
to speak for themselves. We will, however, 
try to render them that justice, by copying, 
first, as much as we can of a striking account 
of the manufacturing orders in France, which 
may be compared with that of which we at 
present hear so much at home; and, secondly, a 
| tradition, with which we have been much gra- 
tified, both in matter and manner. 

“So early as the seventh century, Rouen 





in the little old church of Brighton; the very | was a manufacturing town; for St. Quen makes 
cherubim spread their wings, and looked down | mention of the cloths woven there in his time. 
upon us in seeming astonishment! and the clerk’s | It is now indisputably one of the first manu- 
‘ Amen’ more than usually stuck in his throat. | facturing cities in Europe. In 1823 it pos- 
We were all solemn, but not sad; and ¢here| sessed no fewer than 95 spinning factories, 
was an agreement made that there was to be no| worked by water. In 1827, the rivers and 
erying. There is nothing more touching than | rivulets of the department turned 2954 mills 
such a group collected together at the altar; | of various kinds. Among these were 1104 
and, by the way, I never can get out of my | corn-mills, 223 oil-mills, 98 paper-mills. The 
mind the idea of a sacrifice. It is a sacrifice ; number has since increased. Rouen has given 
—but this is out of place. The excited state |its name to a species of striped and barred 
of one’s own feeling, so different to the cool and | cotton, which is known throughout all France 
collected manner of the clergyman; and you|as Rouennerie. ‘The manufacture of cottons 
give him an extra look all over, as he stands | in general is one of the principal branches of 
in his character of executioner. And then | industry in the department. Normandy was 
there is the little shuffling into places,—and | the first province of France in which cotton 
the dead silence,—and the damp smell[?|—and | was spun. ‘This was in 1700. In 1747 manu- 
the shiver of nervousness;—and the service | facturers of Rouen brought several Greeks to 





begins. And then you will hear how much | France, in order to introduce by their means 
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— 
the scarlet dye, then called India or Adrian- 
iple red; and they soon excelled their mas- 
ters» The first machines for spinning wool 
yere constructed in England, and their ex- 
portation was prohibited upon penalty of death, 
This, however, did not deter an English com- 
any in Rouen from importing: the first ma- 
chines, called little jennies, in 1776. These ma- 
chines were gradually improved. In1784a brevet 
yas granted by the government for a machine 
Tue filature continue, and several were soon 
st up. In 1786, Vergennes, the minister, 
concluded a commercial treaty with England, 
shich permitted the importation of English 
ods, and thereby gave the French manufac- 
tures a severe wound, from which they reco- 
yered only by degrees. In 1791 this treaty 
yas annulled; but for a considerable time 
aierwards, the manufacturing districts were 
ina deplorable state. The Revolution infused 
yew life into the people; and so early as the 
time of the Directory, this produced fine fruit; 
till at length, Napoleon, by closing the conti- 
nent, called forth the golden age of the manu- 
fetures. The Restoration put an end to it. 
* # * The revolution of July found indus- 
trvin a state far from satisfactory; and it is 
well known that for some time afterwards trade 
and manufactures were entirely‘at a stand. In 
the following year, upwards of 3000 operatives 
were employed in the ¢ravaux de la charité at 
Rouen, and a much greater number were with- 
out work and bread. Nothing could equal 
their distress but the heroic courage and the 
admirable resignation with which they bore it. 
In 1832 better times succecded, till in 1837 
the effects of the crisis were sensibly felt. 
Upon the whole, however, the cotton manu- 
fictures in Rouen have been of late on the 
decrease. Labour is too dear there; attempts 
have in consequence been made to found fac- 
tories elsewhere, and their success at Marie 
aux Mines, St. Quentin, and other places, has 
led to imitation; so that these colonies are 
already beginning to withdraw her industry 
from the mother city. Whether this state of 
things is entirely owing to the high price of 
labour, the scarcity of work, the proportion- 
ably higher tax upon the necessaries of life by 
means of the octroi, or whether, as some main- 
tain, it arises partly from the inferior intelli- 
gence of the manufacturers, I leave to others 
to prove or disprove. In 1854 there were 
in the department of the Lower Seine 280 
spinning establishments : 





The hands employed by these were . - 21,000 

In the workshops, for the construction of 

the machines, there were employed as car- 
penters, smiths, turners, founders, &c. . 5000 
Weavers =. ° ° ° ° . + 65,000 
Dyehouses . ° « 6 ° ° 5000 
Manufactures of coloured cloths 9000 
Manufactures of cards for carding wool. 2000 
Total . ° - 107,600 


Ifwe add to these the different classes of la- 
bouring people and the shopkeepers, who live 
entirely by the cotton manufacture, we shall 
find that they amount to no fewer than 150,000 
families, or 400,000 souls. In every manufac- 
‘uring town contradictory feelings will arise in 
the mind of a reflecting person. He cannot 
suppress his astonishment at the industry, the 
endurance, of the people, who here labour with- 
out intermission; at the intelligence that has 
regulated every thing, and that has made cut 
of those thousands and thousands of hands one 
‘hole, one machine. Such is the first impres- 
sion produced by a general survey, which ex- 
ites only admiration and respect. A closer 
«tutiny of the details of the works of the great 





machine shews that these works, these wheels, 
are men; and.a thrill of horror curdles our 
blood. The immorality of the factory-labourers 
an almost necessary result of this state, in 
which the human machine learns to forget 
that it is man. Sixteen, twelve, nay, only 
eight, hours of unintellectual, machine - like 
employment, must by degrees extinguish the 
mind so completely as to leave nothing of the 
man but the animal part. Idleness is the 
origin of all vices; and the factory-operatives 
pass their lives in continual mental idleness.* 
The interior works—the mental machinery 
—of the man, stand still: the hand alone 
moves. It is a question whether this evil 
can be counteracted even by mental activity 
out of working-hours—by schools, for in- 
stance; for these would not destroy its cause 
and its effects; and the very few who would 
really attain a higher degree of mental activity 
would soon be lost for the factories, and quit 
or perish inthem. The room of a factory in 
which children are employed presents a heart- 
breaking sight. The human mind develops 
itself only when its activity is excited from 
without. External appearances lead to ques- 
tions, which it asks itself or others,—which it 
answers itself, or which others answer for it. 
Without the external appearance, without this 
incessant inquiry of the child’s, this grasping 
at every step after information, no mental de- 
velopment is possible. But, in a child which, 
from the age of six, eight, or ten years, goes 
day after day from home to the factory, and 
from the factory home again; which, weary in 
body, feels, after working-hours, no other want 
but that of food and rest ;—it is almost utterly 
impossible that the mind can develop itself in 
the slightest degree. It is a corporeal spec- 
tre—a body without mind. Indeed, schouls 
are not capable of applying a remedy to this 
case; for it is not the school, but life, that de- 
velops the mental activity of the child. It 
would be a trifle to’ teach such children to 
read and write; but it would be a gigantic 
work to cultivate their minds: this, however, 
is not an affair of learning and teaching, but 
only of experience, of intuition, of the appre- 
hension of external appearances, concerning 
which the young mind reasons with itself, and 
thus elaborates its materials. A boy whose 
life has consisted only in the alternation of 
labour in the factory and learning in the 
school, will in a hundred times not rise more 
than once above the level of the brute. Life 
is the school of life; and these wretchedly un- 
fortunate children are torn from it, in expia- 
tion of Heaven knows what tremendous male- 
dictions, to forget in the factory—nay, worse 
than that, never to have a conception—that 
they are human beings; or, perhaps, to feel 
this for a moment, and to become, in the fury 
of their brutality, rapacious beasts. But these 
are only general grounds; there are particular 

* The following Hints to the Working Classes have 
been circulated by Mr. Lewis Kennedy, and bear with 
much force on this subject :— 

“The reason why our exporting manufacturers de- 
mand a change in the corn-laws is, that a repeal of 
them would equalise the price of English with the price 
of continental labour, which is stated by the Manches- 
ter repealers as under :—in 


& «. 
France . . . . 5 8 per week of 76 hours. 
Switzerland .. 4 5 ~ 82 
Austria. . .. 4 0 me = 
Tyrol . - 3 9 ‘ 88 ,, 
Sammy «+ «6 » 26 2 72 
Bonne on the Rhine 2 6 ss 84 


” 
Being an average of 3s. 103d. per week of 79 hours’ la- 
bour. The average of the present wages of the labourer 
in this district (Crieff, Perthshire) is about 10s, Gd, per 
week for 72 hours’ labour.” 








ones of a still more revolting nature. In the 
spinning - factories, the children are mostly 
placed under the adult workmen, two or three 
to each. This fellow, brutal, unfeeling, without 
a spark of mind, is their absolute lord and 
master. The slightest carelessness, which is 
attended with a trifling loss to him, kindles 
his rage, and is punished with cruel usage. 
Thus almost every spinner is the unrestricted 
master of a boy from seven to ten years old, 
and a girl from ten to thirteen; and very often 
the latter is not only forced to endure his 
brutal anger, but likewise to gratify his brutal 
lust. Lastly, during working - hours these 
children hear nothing but the disgusting con- 
versation of their demoralised seniors. Such 
is their education, such their school, such their 
religious instruction! Oh, what would I not 
give that it were possible to prove me a liar, a 
slanderer of my kind! You need but look at 
these boys and girls to see the horrible truth 
written in their faces in characters not to be 
mistaken. Unmitigated stupidity, malice, and 
sneaking vice, are impressed upon their fea- 
tures. Neither does the body attain its due 
development in this preparatory school. The 
mayor of Marom took me to see a factory of 
this kind at that place, a league distant from 
Rouen. His son, six years old, accompanied 
us. Health and child-like gaiety lighted up 
the features of this boy, and seemed to me to 
be a sort of scoff at misfortune—an evidence 
of their deplorable condition. He was both 
taller and stouter than the spinners at ten or 
twelve, and most of these were, besides, afflicted 
with scrofula, sore eyes, or some bodily de- 
formity. One boon, a cruel one it is true, but 
yet a boon, awaits these unfortunate creatures 
—an early death. Few attain the age of forty ; 
most of them die before they arrive at thirty; 
and pulmonary consumption is very often the 
bridge which leads them out of this vale of 
misery. The work itself is extremely wearing ; 
the hours, for children as well as adults, being 
from six in the morning till eleven at night, 
with an interruption of an hour and a half for 
breakfast and dinner; and in these factories 
there is in general a dust, which settles upon 
the lungs and destroys them. The females em- 
ployed in them betray in every glance the most 
shameless immorality. I have seen there girls, 
whom at their birth nature seemed to have 
destined to be handsome, and some of them 
still exhibited traces of this her intention; 
but the moment a smile played upon the beau- 
tiful lips, it looked like a blasphemy against 
that very beauty, and proclaimed the most 
impudent licentiousness; when the eye was 
raised, there burned in it fires that told of vice 
which could not reach a lower point of degra- 
dation. How could it be otherwise? The like 
cause has the like effects in this case. The 
association of so many idle females—mentally 
idle, for, indeed, their bodies never rest—pro- 
duces such a familiarity among them, that they 
have no secrets from one another. Each de- 
tails her adventures of the preceding night, 
and thinks only of those of the next. The 
brutalised mind seeks pleasure after labour, 
and this pleasure is only that of the brute. 
Work is not over, summer and winter, till 
late at night; and when the hour of release 
strikes, men and women assemble in the court, 
or before the door of the factory, and go off 
together to spend the few sous they may have 
left. A child scarcely ever knows more than 
its mother, nay, the mother herself very often 
does not know the father. * * * Hav- 
ing peeped into their dwellings, let us fol- 
low them to their meals. ‘ Part of the weav- 
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ers live in public-houses,’ says Noiret, ‘but | 
the great majority of them with their families. | 
Their small earnings do not allow them to 
have wholesome, sutlicient, and regular food. 
Breaktast frequently consists of dry bread, to 
which they often add a quarter of a pound of 
Neutchatel cheese. As their means forbid 
cooking for themselves, their wives and child- 
ren go to the auburges, which are commonly 
called gargotes, to fetch a little wretched soup 
and boiled meat, or bad ratatuiile.’ The French 
language of higher society has no conception, 
and I, of course, no translation for this term. | 
The supper is much the same. Respecting the | 
moral condition of the weavers, Noiret gives | 
the following particulars. ‘The weavers are | 
industrious, and they are obliged to be so; for | 
even if they make the best use of their time, | 
they must dispense with much that is neces- 
sary. A man is not disposed to take a walk, 
when he has had a scanty dinner, and, besides, | 
cannot dress decently. It is true that there is 
a certain number of working men who cannot 
retrain from keeping holyday on Monday. This 
ancient custom has unfortunately struck such 
deep root among the operatives in the city, 
that it will not be very easily eradicated. But 
if people are not at work, they must be doing 
something else ; and so they go to the pothouses, 
to drown the little sense they have left in spi- 
rituous liquors of bad quality. Indeed, I can- 
not conceive how people who have nothing to | 
eat can find pleasure in drinking.’ Itis scarcely 
necessary to observe, that in such a state of 
things a working man cannot think of culti- 
vating his mental faculties. ‘ As the wages of 
the workman are insufficient, he is obliged to 





work from fifteen to eighteen hours a day ; and, | 


of course, he has no time to improve his mind, 


nay, he never thinks of that, so deeply is he | 


bowed down by his unfortunate situation; and 
to procure it for him, it would be necessary to 


abolish—of course by degrees-—privileges, mo- | 


nopolies, and prohibitions, as these crush in- 
dustry, and increase the price of the raw mate- 
rials, and the necessaries of all kinds which the 
workman stands in need of; or, what would be 
better still, his wages should be raised beyond 
his expenditure, so that he might lay by some- 
thing. Then, relieved from present embarrass- 
ment and anxiety for the future, he might hold 
up his head, know himself, and become a man; 
then would he see that, in a civilised nation 
like ours, natural talent is not sufficient, and 
that it must be cultivated, if one would not sink 
to the level of the brute.’ I feel no call to 
express my opinion here upon the means by 
which the state of the working class may be 


improved, and merely mean to exhibit the | 
Let others examine | 
whether he is right or wrong, whether he pro- | 
Dis- | 
tress, necessity, here rend asunder the ties' 


views of a fellow-sutlerer. 
poses a plaster only, or a radical cure. 


which nature has elsewhere declared sacred. 
The father discards the son, and the son the 
father. ‘ A detestable .custom,’ says Noiret, 
‘has crept in among the most uncultivated | 
class of the working people in Rouen. When 
children have reached the age of twelve or 
thirteen, and often earlier, they make them 
keep themselves, that is, subsist upon their 
earnings; and so much the worse for them, if , 
they do not earn sufficient, which is always the | 
case. But the children, in their turn, repay | 
the parents in the same coin; for when the | 
latter are ill, they send them to the hospital, 
instead of assisting them to the utmost of their | 
power; and when they are old and incapable | 
of taking care of themselves, the children give | 
them up entirely, Through this custom, the | 


and science, diilusing around it enlightenment 
and happiness, 


a 
members of a family are like so many stran- | would provide for the future tranquillity of ty 
gers; and the children, left to themselves, have | convent. And the angel went through the dor. 
bad morals, which are transmitted from one | mitory of the monks, and marked four hundred 
generation to another.’ ‘i'his is horrible!” |and sixty of the most pious of them with 

And now for our second sample. | palm-branch, and then went back to the abbot 

“ But the environs of Jumiéges present |and said to him, ‘ Be easy; all that [ hay 
other matter for speculation to the observer. marked the Lord hath found worthy to appear 
We have seen that the convent, on its first | before him; and they shall stand in his presence 
foundation, encouraged flattering hopes, that in the third night from this.’ The abbot josp 
it promised to become a seminary of learning | comforted in spirit, and informed them hwy 
short a time they had to live. All of them 
|prepared themselves for death; and in the 
i third night, when they were saying Amen ty 
{the midnight prayer, the spirits of the happy 
| band were summoned away. That an any, 
'the destroying angel of the plague, was tle 


Whoever has any intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the vicinity must con- 
fess that these promises were not realised; for 
in all Normandy—and the clergy were active 
every where in the same spirit, and here found, 
besides, a people endowed with a lively imagi- | agent in this affair is pretty evident. Noy 
nation—there is scarcely a district where such | the plague is a scourge of God; the monks 
gross ignorance and superstition prevail, and | might not like the people to believe that the 
where the people are so stupid, as hereabouts. | Lord at times scourged the shepherds, as well 
I am quoting the words of Dechamps, the his-|as the flock, and hence the origin of this 
torian of Jumiéges; and at every step you meet | miracle. Ancther of these wonders likewise 
with evidences of their truth. Digging for | points very plainly to its source. Not far from 
hidden treasure is a common practice here; | the convent of monks was a nunnery founded 
and I heard of a village—I forget its name— | by St. Philibert. Whether the saint shewed 
where not long ago all the inhabitants laboured | common prudence in placing the cells of the 
every night for a whole year with this object | nuns so near to those of the monks is a ques- 
before they discovered the futility of their/tion. At any rate, when the saint, after he 
efforts. Due incantations always accompany | had incurred the displeasure of his holy friend 
such undertakings; and the old folks are still | St. Ouen, was thrown into prison and afterwards 
thoroughly persuaded that the failure was | banished, St. Austreberthe, the holy abbess of 
owing solely to some blunder in the formula, | Pouilly, was likewise exiled from her conyent, 
and that the treasures most assuredly exist; for | Among other Christian duties, the abbess ani 


the late Gertrude, who was a very respectable 
witch, had seen them in spirit and in truth. 
While digging, they had always several old 
donkeys in readiness to be laden with the 
treasure; for it is an undoubted fact that who- 
ever carries a prize of this kind from the spot 
where it is found will die within the year; and, 
of course, it is but reascnable to employ an old 
| four-legged ass to perform that task rather 
than a two-legged one. The land belonged to 





the convent, and consequently so did the trea- | 


sures too by right, or at least half of them; the 
| danger was, therefore, invented to force the 
‘tinder to apply for help, and thus make him 
betray his own secret. When cattle have the 
| cholic, all that the owner has to do is to go 
| before sunrise, on St. John’s day, barefoot and 
| without being seen, and pull up two handfuls 
of corn-halms in a neighbour’s field, to twist 
| these into a sort of rope, which he must wind 
!round the body of the ailing cow or other 
animal, at the same time repeating the first 
| verses of St. John’s gospel :-—‘ In the beginning 
| was the Word; and the Word was with God,’ &c. 
' The cow cuts a caper, and is as hearty as a fish 
in water, that is.to say, when it is not ill. 
When a person is drowned, and his body is 
not found at ence, you need only get a taper 
consecrated, set it up on a beard, light it, and 
turn board and taper adrift on the water. You 
| may be very sure that the light will float to the 
| spot where the body lies, no matter whether it 
| be up or down the river, and stand still over 


| her nuns had undertaken to wash the garments 
|of the monks. A faithful donkey was accus- 
tomed to carry them from the convent to the 
nunnery. One day, a ravenous wolf fell upon 
| the poor beast, and tore him in pieces withvut 
|mercy. When the holy abbess heard this, s 

| was very angry, and by her prayers she f 

| the wolf topertorm the same office that his 
had done. She loaded him with the garme 
| of the holy brotherhood, and, till he died of old 
age, the wolf was as steady and regular in his 
| new duty as ever his modest predecessor had 
| been. In honour of this miracle a chape! was 
| built. Time and circumstances pulled it down. 
| A cross, ‘ la croiv @ Pane? was then erected 
'on the spot; and I know not whether this 
|has been spared by the hand of time. But 
la popular custom, originating, according to 
' historians, in this alleged miracle, and into 
| which something of it at least has been trans- 
| fused, still subsists, and would be worth notice, 
even though it did not remind us of this story. 
|There are numerous fraternities within the 
|jurisdiction of the abbey. One of these has 
chosen St. John Baptist for its patron, ani 
| bears his name. The new president, elected 
| annually, is called ‘ le loup vert ;’ and it would 
| appear that he derives this appellation trom 
|the above miracle. On the 23d of June, the 
‘eve of the feast of St. John, the newgreen woll 
| is installed in his office; and no emperor can 
| boast that his coronation is performed with 
|greater solemnity. The whole brotherhood 


its 


it. The whole country abounds, of course, in | assembles for this purpose at the house of the 
tales and miracles. One of the most striking | old green wolf, and thence goes in processicn 
of these is said to have taken place on occasion | to church, preceded by cross and flags, and 
of the decease of the second abbot, Alcadre. | each member wearing a cap, in which is fas- 
Feeling that his dissolution was at hand, he! tened an image of St. John; but the green 
became uneasy, not about his own death, but wolf is covered with a green toga reaciing to 
on account of the nine hundred monks whom | his heels, and has on his head a high green 
he should leave behind. He was afraid lest| cap, without brim, and adorned with ribands. 
the great number of the monks would exceed- | At the head of the procession, a boy, in a cope, 
ingly embarrass his successor, and therefore | carries two bells, which he rings without inter- 
prayed to the Lord that he might live a little | mission, and the tinkling of which is omy “a 
longer. But in the night he had a vision. | terrupted from time to time by the firing of he 
The angel Gabriel, or Michael, came to him,| brethren. In this manner they direct their 
and said that he was right, and that the Lord | course to the church, singing the hymn of 
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s John. Near the ruivs of the abbey, the | Dr. ROBINSON’S RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE. 

pen tr by the pies of ho plac in ind Revi. 

|] paraphernalia, ompa es, | “ 

a or. and the singing-boys. A general Or the present population of Jerusalem, Dr. R. 
silute is fired in honour of this meeting. The 
party enters the church, where the priest sings 
yespers. On leaving the church, the whole : 
procession repairs in solemn order to the | ¥° found most worthy tu be relied upon amount- 
house of the old green wolf, where a repast, | ed to the following: 1. The Muhammedans are 
yhich must not consist of any thing but fish reckoned in the government books at 750 men, 
and pastry, awaits the brethren. After supper, but-amount really to 1100, TI . 
ylarze bonfire is lighted before the house of | Utmost a round number of 4000. 2. 


culated, and makes it ont thus: 


jest clothes, the latter decorated with ribands, | 2t¢ actually many more. According to the 


dance around it, till the brotherhood, drawn jcareful estimate of the tev. Mr. Nicolayson, | 
up as before, and preceded by cross, flag, and | who has a better opportunity of judging than | 


hells, march in procession about the fire, sing- | @7Y other person, the whole number of the 
ing an edifying hymn. When this is finished, | J¢WS &t this time was about 3000. In former 
ll the brethren, with the old green wolf at | years the number had sometimes amounted to 
their head, begin to dance round the fire. The |5000. 3. Christians, The Greeks are reck- 


new green wolf, provided with a willow-switch, | oned by the government at 100, but are actually | 
lays it about the brethren, who, hand in hand, | 460; the Latins at 260; the Armenians at 130: | 
total, $50 males, indicating a population of about | 


forming a long chain, again headed by the old | °°: 
wolf, run after the new one, whom they must | 3500 in all. Hence, 
surround, 2nd catch three times, before he really | Muhammedans . 
yecomes the green wolf. At the third time, aS > * 
they hoist him on their shoulders, run with | : 7 
him to the fire, and make believe to throw him | 
into it, by way of putting his courage to the 


4500 
3000 
3500 
Total population . . . - 11,000 


If to this we add something for possible omis- 


says that it has generally been erroneously cal- | 


“ After careful inquiry, the information which | 


This gives at the | 
Of the | 
the old wolf; the lads and lasses, all in their | Jews only 500 males are enrolled; but there | 
at 


| number are such as have come up to the land 
| of their fathers, in order to spend the remainder 
| of their lives and die in one of the four holy 
| places—Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, or Safed. 
Those in Jerusalem desire to lay their bones 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. They come 
hither from all parts of the Levant, and espe- 
cially from Smyrna, Constantinople, and Sa- . 
lonika, in which cities there are many thou- 
| sands of this people. ‘T'wo years before our 
| visit, the Jews were said to have flocked in 
great numbers to Syria, and particularly to 
; Damascus and Tyre, where formerly they were 
not permitted to reside. But subsequently, as 
the high prices of provisions and of living in 
general increased, this circumstance prevented 
the coming of more, and compelled the return 
of many; so that the number of Jews in Jeru- 
| salem had been much diminished. They live 
here, for the most part, in poverty and filth. 
A considerable amount of money is collected 
for them by their emissaries in different coun- 
tries; but as it comes into the hands of the 
rabbins, and is managed by them without re- 
| sponsibility, it is understood to be administered 
| without much regard to honesty, and serves 
| chiefly as a means of increasing their own in- 
fluence and control over the conduct and con- 
| sciences of their poorer brethren. Most of the 


last test. One of the persons present then 
strikes up the following song :— 
* Voici la St. Jean, 


sions, and for the inmates of the convents, the | Jews now in Palestine appear to be of Spanish 
standing population of the city, exclusive of| or Polish origin; very few are from Germany, 
ithe garrison, cannot well be reckoned at over| or are able to speak the German language. 
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(as the green wolf is richer or poorer. In these 


L’heureuse journée | 
Que nos amoureux | 
Vont a lV'assemblée. | 
Marchons joli cceur, 

La lune est levée.’” 


11,500 souls. The Muhammedans, it will be 
seen, are more numerous than either the Jews 
or Christians alone, but fewer in number than 


One verse as a specimen will suffice. By I have more recently learned (Oct. 1840) 
“This song, which is sung to the accompani- | that some of our friends in Jerusalem, on the 
ment of a violin, is probably as ancient as the | strength of later information, have been led to 
festival itself; and as there is not the remotest | estimate the number of the Muhammedans at 
allusion in it to St. John, it would almost | about 1500 higher, or 6000 in all; and the 
appear that this saint is a later addition, and | Jews at 7000, according to the reported enu- 
that the festival had formerly a ditferent drift. | meration obtained by Sir Moses Monteficre in 
Atter all the ceremonies have been duly per- | 4.D. 1839. This would give for the whole po- 
formed, the new wolf receives the insignia of pulation of the city about 17,000 souls. But I 
his dignity, the two bells, and then marches at | have yet to learn that the new sources of infor- 
the head of the fraternity to his house, where | mation as to the Muhammedans were more cor- 
another supper, likewise of maigre dishes only, | rect than ours. As to the Jews, the enumera- 
is prepared and served up. ‘Till midnight the | tion in question was made out by themselves, 
strictest etiquette is observed at the supper- | in the expectation of receiving a certain amount 
table, at which the brethren alone are allowed | of alms for every name returned. It is there- 
tosit, separate tables being laid for relatives | fore obvious, that they here had as strong a 
aud friends. The green wolf is a severe censor | motive to exaggerate their number, as they 
of the brethren, and obliges every one who | often have in other circumstances to underrate 
drops an indecent word, or omits to use the |it. Besides, this number of 7000 rests merely 
designations and expressions prescribed by |on report; Sir Moses himself has published 
their rules, to pay a penalty. The moment | nothing on the subject; nor could his agent in 
the clock strikes twelve, all of them take off | London afford me any information so late as 
their caps, and the festival concludes with the Nov. 1540. The Scottish deputation of clergy- 
singing of Ut queant, &c. All restraint is| men in 1839, as I learned from some of its 
‘thrown off, the utmost freedom of speech and | members, estimated the Jews in Jerusalem ‘at 
song succeeds, and young and old dance all | 5000 souls; while Mr. Calmon, who accompa- 
night long before the door of the green wolf to | nied them, himself a converted Jew, still sup- 
the tune of a fiddle. Next day a new festival | posed them not to exceed 3000 in all. The 
is held, A large loaf, in the shape of a pyra- | estimate of the British consul at Beirtit, who 
mid, is carried by the brethren in procession | makes the whole population of Jerusalem only 
to the church, and there consecrated. Dinner, | 10,000, is, on the other hand, certainly too low. 
Supper, dancing, and singing, occupy the day ; | “ Of all this native population, as well as 
and the feasting lasts several days, according | 
| vernacular language; as much so as the En- 
ceremonies paganism and Christianity are | glish in London, or the French in Paris. 
mixed up in nearly equal proportions; and | Jews are, for the most part, not natives of the 
this is no doubt one of those festivals which | country, and speak a corrupt medley of tongues 
the first priests of the latter rebaptised, and | among themselves. Among the other foreign- 
which, though they might deprive them of| ers, the Greek, Armenian, and Italian lan- 
their old names, they could not divest of their | guages are also found: but whoever desires to 
ancient usages and peculiarities.” | obtain access to the common people, whether 
| Muhammedans or Christians, can do it only 
through the medium of the Arabic. Of the 
Jews now resident in Palestine, the greater 


| these two bodies united.” Upon this a note says: | 


throughout Syria and Egypt, the Arabic is the | 


The | 


The very motive which leads them thus to re- 
| turn to the land of promise shews their strong 
| attachment to their ancient faith; and would 
of itself point a priori to the conclusion, which 
| is found to be true in fact, viz. that the Jews 
| thus resident in Palestine are of all others the 
| most bigoted, and the least accessible to the 
| labours of Christian missionaries. The efforts 
| of the English mission have as yet been at- 
| tended with very slight success; and it remains 
| to be seen, whether the proposed erection of a 
| Jewish-Christian church in Jerusalem will add 
to the influence and prosperity of the mission. 
The site was purchased during our stay in the 
city; and the building is understood to be now 
in progress. The Christians of the Latin rite 
live around the Latin convent, on which they 
are wholly dependent. They are native Arabs ; 
know no other language than the Arabic; and 
are said to be descended from Catholic con- 
verts in the times of the crusades. They are 
in number about 1100 souls, according to the 
preceding estimate ; and live partly by carving 
crosses and beads for rosaries, and partly on 
the alms of the convent.” 

Our missionaries made several excursions 
around Jerusalem, to the Dead Sea, the Jordan, 
&c.; from which we select some prominent 
passages. 

“A few general remarks upon the character 
and phenomena of the Dead Sea, arising out 
of our observations at ’Ain Jidy, and during 
the two following days, may here find their 
preper place. In our later excursion from 
Hebron to Wady Misa, we visited the south 
end of the sea; and I shall there have occasion 
to make some further remarks upon that por- 
tion of it, as well as upon the geological struc- 
ture of the whole region, and the destruction 
of the cities of the plain. 
| “Length and Breadth of the Dead Sea.—From 
calculations founded on the base and angles 
measured by us at ’Ain Jidy, as above de- 
scribed, the following results were obtained; 
reckoned from the northern end of the base :— 
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| Width of the Dead Sea to the) 
} mouth of Wady el-Mojib . .J§ 
| Distance to N. end of peninsula , 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





These distances, of course, could be considered 
only as an approximation to the truth; and 
they appear to be actually too small. My own 
estimate of the width of the sea at the time, 
was ten or twelve English miles. The general 
breadth is very uniform; except where the 
sea is contracted near the extremities, by Us- 
dum on the south, and by Ras el-Feshkhah on 
the north. In constructing a new map of this 
region, a minute and very careful comparison 
of all the bearings taken by us at various points 
along the whole western coast of the Dead 
Sea, as well as of the distances travelled upon 
our several routes, has resulted in fixing the 
breadth of the sea at ’Ain Jidy at about nine 
geographical miles. The same minute compa- 
rison and cautious construction give likewise 
for the length of the Dead Sea about thirty- 
nine of the like miles; ’Ain Jidy being situated 
nearly at the middle point of the western coast. 
There will therefore be no very essential error 
in estimating the whole length of the Dead 
Sea at thirty-eight or forty geographical miles. 
My own estimate of its length at the time, 
founded on various data, was about fifty com- 
mon English miles. The length appears to 
vary not less than two or three miles in differ- 
ent years or seasons of the year, according as 
the water extends up more or less upon the 
flats towards the south. From the same point 
on the shore, we estimated the height of the 
western clifis at 1500 feet, as above mentioned ; 
and that of the highest ridges of the eastern 
mountains lying back from the shore at from 
2000 to 2500 feet above the water. * * * 
“The phenomena around the Dead Sea are 
such as might naturally be expected from the 
character of its waters and of the region round 
about,—a naked solitary desert. It lies in its 
deep caldron, surrounded by lofty cliffs of naked 
limestone rock, and exposed for seven or eight | 
months in each year to the unclouded beams of | 
a burning sun. Nothing therefore but sterility 
and death-like solitude can be looked for upon 
its shores; and nothing else also is actually 
found, except in those parts where there are 
fountains or streams of fresh water. Such is 
the case at ’Ain Jidy, in the Ghor near the 
S. E. corner of the sea, and on the isthmus of 
the peninsula; to say nothing of the Jordan 
and the fountains around Jericho on the north. 
In all these places there is a fertile soil and 
abundant vegetation; nor have Ll ever seen a 
more luxuriant growth than at’Ain Jidy. Here, 
too, were birds in great numbers in the thicket; 
and we saw them frequently flying over the sea. 
The fountain of ’Ain Jidy appears to be the 
main source of sweet water upon the western 
coast; but further towards the north are the 
brackish fountains ’Ain Terdibeh, el-Ghuweir, 
aud el-Feshkhah (the last very copious), in the 
midst of marshy ground, along the shore co- 
vered with canes and reeds, and furnishing a 
retreat to an abundance of frogs. The coasts 
of the sea have also been inhabited from time 
immemorial, and are yet so in a degree; Jeri- 
cho, ’Ain Jidy, and the squthern Ghor, are still 
the abodes of men; and if this is now less the 
case than jormerly, the cause is to be sought 
rather in the altered circumstances and rela- 
tions of social life, than in the nature of the 





country or the sea. I[ have adduced all these 
particulars, in order to shew that the stories so | 
Jong current of the pestiferous nature of the | 
Dead Sea and its waters are a mere fable.” | 

} 


Jericho,* Hebron, and Gaza (the latter more | 





* Ofthe morals of this city the report is unfavourable. | 


Dr. R. says: ‘* At our encampment over ’Ain Terabeh | 


populous than Jerusalem), were successively 
visited; and afterwards Edom and Nazareth, 
Mount Tabor, Tyre, and other localities of the 
deepest interest. But we need not spare more 
of our weekly sheet to the illustration of a pub- 
lication which is so sure to find its way into 
every biblical and solid library. We shall only 
add, that an enumeration of the religious sects 
which divide the country (Syria and Palestine), 
and an essay on the pronunciation of the Arabic, 
increase the value of a very sterling perform- 
ance. The Greeks are the most numerous; and 
then come the Greek Catholics, Maronites, Sy- 
rians or Jacobites, Syrian Catholics, Armenians, 
Armenian Catholics, Latins, and Protestants ; 
and though the last are not tolerated as a native 
sect, the author intimates a longing desire to 
have all the others converted to their faith, 
But how? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Memoir and Remains of the Rev. Henry 
Vaughan, B.A. §c., Vicar of Crukhawel, 
and Minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea. 8vo. 
pp. 6d9. 

Tuts volume, ‘ printed for private circula- 
tion” (but we should hope attainable by pur- 
chase at some publisher’s), is an affectionate 
tribute from a bereaved widow, assisted by 
mourning friends, to the memory of a being 
who seems to have been endowed with most of 
those amiable qualities which secure the warm- 
est love of family connexions, and the deep 
regard of the social circle in which the indivi- 
dual moves. Mr. Vaughan, in all the relations 
of life, endeared himself to those within the 
sphere of his action; and as a preacher of the 
Gospel was sincere and enthusiastic. His con- 
stitution broke down under his sensibilities, 
and devotedness to what he conceived to be 
his ministerial duties; and at an early age he 
was removed from the scene of his benevolent 
and pious exertions to *‘another and a better 
world.” 

His correspondence is edifying; and some 
poetical effusions at the end of the volume 
give us a favourable opinion of his talents. 
But the lesson taught by the work is, that a 
sweet disposition, and firm reliance on an over- 
ruling Providence, are our best solace under 
the heaviest of earthly afflictions, the balm of 
sickness and suffering, and the victor over the 
sting of death. Mr. Vanghan’s sentiments 
were entirely those of the Evangelical school ; 
and as it is never our practice to criticise 
creeds, we take our leave of the Alemoir with 
the simple reflection, that his career was moral, 
pious, and exemplary, and that his children 
have cause to rejoice in the monument here 
erected to his memory as a great exemplar for 
their conduct in life. 


The Meteor. Edited by E. Yewens. 1841. 
London : Strange; Hughes; Robinson ; 
Wheatley; Healey. Ulverston: Soulby. 

Tue Meteor is another periodical, but of va- 
rious miscellaneous features, of which eight 
numbers are now before us. Prose and verse, 
humour and gravity, alternate ; and the whole 
exhibiting amusing talent, though occasionally 
imitative, and occasionally misplaced in the 
choice of subject. 





Arabs asking the Khatib for a paper, or written charm, 
to protect them from the women of Jericho; and from 
their conversation it seemed that illicit intercourse be- 
tween the latter and strangers who come here is re- 
garded as a matter ofcourse. Strange that the inhabi- 
tants of the valley should have retained this character 
from the earliest ages; and that the sins of Sodom and 
Gomorrah should still flourish upon the same accursed 


the night before we reached this place, we overheard our | soil !”” 





a ca, 

Jack Tench. Parts I. to HII. London 184] 
Britain. ad 

Jack Tencu is another naval story of a middy 
turned idier, which seems to be going 
“spunk” through many scenes and quarters 
of the world. It is adorned with cuts jn the 
fashion of the day (a fashion growing rapidly 
into abuse, both as relates to quantity ang 
quality); but the text is better than the shows, 


on with 


The Poet ; or, the Tnvocations, Lamentations, 
Warnings, Criticisms, Thoughts, and Ray. 
ings of a Madman. 12mo. pp. 199. Lon 
don, 1841. Saunders and Oiley. 

“ Ravines ofa madman.” Ev, oe 

* Thou, Momus, join with our quatling, 
Thy love of fun, frolic, laughing ; 
And as we drain the drinking-cup, 
Let's have thy song—d—n the hiccup !~ 
Song. 
Oh! man, thou art a riddle, 
Woman is a greater : 
She makes us as a fiddle, 
After her io caper.” 
My Opinion of Her! A Sister’s Love ; and the 
Yun of Florence. By Guido Sorelli,  gyo, 

Rolandi.? 

M. Sorextr is well known and reputed as an 

able teacher of the beautiful language of Italy, 

and has published many works which do credit 
to his taste and literature. The present volume, 
in prose aud in poetry, in English and in Ita. 
lian, is not unworthy of his past efforts, displays 
much that is good in feeling, and will be found 

a pleasant recreation for Italian scholars. 

The Visitor's Guide to the Sights of London, Py. 309, 
(London, Strange.) A Guide to the Watering Plies. 
Pp. 252. (London, Strange.) —These are two nice and 
useful little guides; the former very comprehensive ant 
complete, and the latter carefully adapted to the loc 
ties which it undertakes to describe. We can recom 
mend both to the public as most serviceable assistants, 

Sermons preacied in the Parish Church of Farnham, 
by the Rev. R. Sankey, M.A., Curate, &c. 

396. (J. Burns.)—The Ciscourses of a good, an 

pious teacher; of such sort and in such spirit 

would congratulate the parish on possessing such : 

tor; and especially when we remember the prox 

a diocesan so eminent for similar qualities. 

Scoli’s Prose Works. (Cadell, Ecinburgh.) V 
Parts 7 and 8 Provincial Antiquities of Scotla 
Letters of Malachi Mailagrowther on the Curren 
Vol. Il. Parts l and 2. Life of Napoleon.—The Black 
Dwarf and the Legend of Montrose (the latter perhaps 
the most perfect and affecting of all Scott’s writing 
form but a single issue of this cheap series; wh 
ceeds with due regularity, and whose handsome illu 
trations and low price continue to forbid the attempt of 
all piratical encroachment, foreign or domestic. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MESERS. YOUNG AND DELCAMBRE’S APPARATUS 
FOR COMPOSING TYPE. 

Tuts invention has caused among the printers 
(not a strike, though it may give them a blow, 
but) a “commotion,” and as it is a matter 
deeply affecting all “men of letters,” we deem 
it our duty to lay its claims before the public 
in an unprejudiced manner. We therefore 
sent our Mr. ’Sheeny (i. e. ‘machine-man”) 
and a detachment of ‘ compositors’’ to inspect 
the “ monster.” This new Assoc. f. t. A. 5. 
gravely divided itself into sections, and located 
its meetings as follows: Class ‘Sheeny—(but 
we must stop short, and not bore our readers 
with even an abstract of these prelims. We 
have also let off a cloud of waste steam from 
Mr. ’Sheeny’s report, lest it should clash with 
the terms and opinions of the late voraciou: 
grate Scientific Mcating.)* ; 

Mr. ’Sheeny’s Paper. —In_ this apparatu 
(which gives further evidence of our strides to 
wards .....) the types are arranged in incline 
“channels,” having keys at their ends, whic 








* See the Times—at great scientific feeding-bout, 


.' the “ Times out of Joint.” 
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ert 
when struck allow the letters to slide down a 
plane into another channel: thus if keys a, x, d 
he struck, the word and is arranged, and may 
pe followed by others as quickly as the keys 
can be touched, till a line of words some three 
jet in length is “ set up,” which is then di- 
vided and “justified” by other hands into lines 
of any required Jength, while another long line 
js going on. Considerable ingenuity is dis- 
played in the apparatus, and by it, doubtless, 
words may be set together as fast as notes can 
be played on a piano—speed being acquired 
py similar practice. A great number of small 
springs are employed, which perhaps could not 
be warrauted against the tricks of “ devils ;” 
and as the whole supply of type depends on a 
“sliding-scale,” should any thing become “ fix- 
ed,” Typo may find himself “all at sea,” and 
the “channel” blocked up. 

Messrs. Typos’ Paper.—* Plenty often lacketh 
virtue.” That we may be supposed sternly hon- 
estin our opinions therefore, we contess that we 
visited the ‘infernal machine” withempty pock- 
ets,and stomachs to match. Nor, alack, hath our 
virtue been since jeopardised by a dinner. “Out 
of the fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth:” were it out of the fulness of the belly, 
we were of necessity dumb. ‘ The way to an 


must go on without it!’ And thus we have— 
“onourable members may alloa out ‘ ear! 
ear!’ but ow ave tey sewn te ig umanity tey” 
—and so on; for the composer is gallopping 
over the keys “at the rate of 14,000 per 
hour!” Putting in the missing letter is out 
of the question——twill take almost as long as 
to compose the matter. John Kemble might 
talk of “ filling your bones with /’s;” but to 
fill a debate with them near publishing-hour 
is quite another affair. 


bre, we advise you to ponder the following 
proposal. Agree to give up your invention 
for ever, and destroy your models; we will 
then raise a penny sub. to purchase your pre- 
sent machine, and immolate it before the as- 
sembled Victims of Pica on Kennington Com- 
mon. Retire you, then, to New Zealand with 
the 1504, and there exercise your ingenuity 
upon g machine for tattooing the natives equally 
as extensively and more fashionably than the 
chiefs in ‘‘ one-fourth” of the time. Science, 
we know, will have its vent; and in this way 
you will set an example to the tribe of geniuses 





to employ their talents in affording innocent re- 
a to their delighted fellow-creatures, in- 
stead of racking their brains to discover new 


Seriously, then, Messrs. Young and Delcam- | 


Englishman’s heart is through his stomach,” | means of naturalising starvation among us. Our 
saith the maxim; and with us, Madam, you | fingers will pick up types with more certainty 


| Sir Charles Lemon, the president, took the 
chair at the meetings, which were generally 
| well attended by the fashion and intelligence 
jof the vicinity; and a considerable portion 
both of the mornings and evenings was occu- 
| pied with a repetition of some of the most 
| interesting questions which had been brought 
before the notice of the British Association: 
| amongst which were, the Rev. Mr. Conybeare 
on the land-slip at Axmouth, Professor Owen 
on the fossil remains of Great Britain, Profes- 
sor Daubeny on the chemistry of agriculture ; 
| whilst the electrotype, daguerréotype, and se- 
veral other novelties, were introduced for the 
first time to a Cornish audience. There was 
also a scientific excursion to the Lizard and 
the neighbouring coasts. 

At the first meeting, on Tuesday, Mr. R. 
Taylor read a list of the successful prizes, which 
were awarded, and were as follows :— 

“1, Mechanism, displaying invention. —For 
an improved axle and box, the only premium 
|which had been competed for, 5/. 5s., Mr. N. 
| Williams; for a miner’s dial, 2d bronze medal, 
| Mr. Wilton; for a steam-boiler gauge, Ist 
| bronze, Mr. Mitchell; for a circleometer, 2d 


| bronze, Mr. Hunt, Devonport Dockyard; for 
|a portable trigonometer, Ist bronze, Mr. Phil- 
| lips: for a copper-ore gauge, 2/., Mr. Phillips. 


| 2, Mechanism, not displaying invention. — 


| 
| 
| 
| 





vould run against nothing on your road. ‘Think | than your keys and springs; and we may still | Air-pump, Ist bronze medal, Mr. Wilton; mo- 


not we jest—oh no, nor digest! ’Tis the 
hungry truth, that while Mr. Young is exhibit- 
ing his machine to supersede “ three-fourths” 
of our craft, nearly that proportion of us are 
unable to obtain a shilling's worth of work a 
day! He says “ two men and a boy will thus 
do the work of rine expert men!” Lo! our 
“occupation’s gone ;” and, like poor Othello, 
Cash-I-owe our future torment! Doubtless 
it cost this Young many Night Thoughts to 
make his apparatus “set up’? our type; but 
who shall “ set up” the hundreds of poor crea- 
tures it is to throw down? ‘ Lads” are to do 


hope to dine occasionally. We are not, cannot | del of an oscillatory steam-engine, 2d silver, 
be, extravagant. We are, surely, as deserving Mr. W illiam Bickle, Hayle ; model of a steam- 
of sympathy as the rustic labourer, who gains a | engine, 2d bronze, J. Williams, aged 17; mo- 
better living, and breathes a wholesome atmo- | (el of a steam-engine boiler, Ist bronze, Mr. 
sphere. We must live in close alleys, and work |W. Hooper, Hayle; model of Montrose sus- 
in heated garrets—weary work for body and | pension-bridge as improved by G. Rendle, 
mind. A compositor, nevertheless, is expected | Ksq., civil engineer, 2d bronze, Mr. Veale, 
to have the eye of a hawk, and the head ofa | Plymouth; a table inlaid with varieties of 





Cyclop-xdia—a smattering of all things. He 
|inust, moreover, look “ respectable” —ere forty 
| mount ‘ specs;” while his brushed coat shews 
jan intimacy with bristles, which its owner 
| boasts not of with the pork; his “ gossamer” 


| wood, 1/., William Young. 

| “3. Mechanical Drawings. — Drawing of a 
| locomotive engine, Ist prize, Mr. Treneere. 

| 4, Naval Architecture.—An essay on fish- 


|Ing-boats, Ist prize, Mr. Husbands; model 


most of the work with this as with all other | has been smoothed daily these three years, ;0f a merchant-ship, Ist bronze medal, Mr. 


modern machines—the man starving on the 
pittance of his child’s wages is the boy-ant 
and prosperous characteristic of our new eco- 
nomics—so evidently tending to morality as 
well as to humanity and comfort. To be sure, 
we are in the end to be all gentlemen, and make 
machines do * * * But; on second thoughts, 
these objections must be erroneous: the Bri- 
tish Ass, properly employed one section in sta- 
tistically proving how working-men and their 


families can live like fighting-cocks on a gui- | 


|while all else has been rough enough; his 
| boots, “ toe-pieced,” and running to italic 
j about the heels, bespeak a regard for rising 
{talent in his sombre patronage of “ penny 
blacking ;” his inexpres—[ We cannot tolerate 
| more of this; the political economy was all out 
}at elbows, and we expect this will come to 
| something worse, if not stopped.—Zd. L. G.] 


CORNWALL ROYAL POLYTECHNIC SOCIETY. 


nea a week, and save money! ! It is tobe hoped | Tue ninth annual meeting of this useful but 
the manufacturers will profit by the hint, and | unostentatious society was recently held at 


reduce their luxurious wages. * * * 
As Mr. ’Sheeny has described the horrid in- 
vention, we shall merely refer to one or two 


| Falmouth ; and in consequence of the meeting 
|of the British Association having just broken 
up from the adjacent town of Plymouth, many 


points that have escaped him. We have no | of its leading members paid a visit to Cornwall 
doubt of the rapid setting up of the type, but, | on this occasion. The objects exhibited, as well 
like the Times, we have our misgivings upon | as the papers read, were generally of interest. 
the doctrine of “ justification,’—not only as | But before briefly noticing them, there are sin- 
to speed, but the practicability of its being | gular circumstances connected with the origin 
done by a second hand, at least without du- | and progress of the society itself, which are 


plicate * copy.” What is set up will be upset | worthy of record. 
pretty oftea—broken lines, accidents to the | the exertions of a schoolmistress, who instituted | 


iilled “ receiving - grooves,”’ words left out, 


“doubles,” and many casualties common to 
both old and new process, will offer scrious 
impediments. The mechanism, also, is not 
unlikely to get out of order.—'Tis four o'clock 
in the morning—a heavy debate on corn-laws 
—boy upsets his lines—justifier gets angry— 
printer swears—man at the keys growls, and 
punches away at a furious rate—click! a 
spring, like the rest, is losing temper—click! 
us gone!—'’tis letter h—“ Never mind! you 


It was established through 


| Husbands; model of a boat, Ist prize, J. Old; 
|model of a schooner, 2d silver, J. Bamfield; 
{model of fixing beams to the sides of ships, 
| Ist bronze, Mr. Richard Hunt, Plymouth; mo- 

del of a steam-boat with Archimedean screw, 
| Ist silver, Mr. Yabsley; model to explain the 
| lines of a ship, 2d bronze, Mr. Phillips; night 
| telegraph, dd prize, Mr. Phillips. 

“6. Specimens of natural history, 4 prizes. 
6. Fine arts: oil-colours, 5 prizes. 7. Water- 
colours, 8 prizes. 8. Pencil-drawings, 6 prizes. 
9. Engraving, 1 prize. 10. Fruit and flowers, 
1. 11. Sculpture, 2 medallions. 12. Statis- 
tics: statistics of Camborne, 2d silver, Mr. 
Lanyon; statistics of St. Just, 1st bronze, Mr. 
Courtnay. 13. Fancy work, 10 prizes. 14, 
Fancy work, schools, 4 prizes. 15. School 
productions, 4. 16. Water-colours, 1. 17. 
Pencil-drawings, 2. 18. Penmanship, 7. 19. 
Sections, &c.,4. 20. Plans, 3. 21. Maps, 7 
prizes.’” 

Mr. Stirling read a report from the com- 
mittee of the tine arts, which it was their hope 
would still be fostered by the society, and ex- 





| small rewards for the trifling efforts of skill of | plained the objects which it was intended to 
her juvenile pupils; and the second year in| pursue. The following is an abstract of the 
which these honorary rewards were dispensed, | principal novelties :— 

others more matured joined in the exhibition; | 2tesearches on the Electricity of Mineral Veins. 
and a model of a steam-engine was seen adja-|By Mr. Robert Hunt.—'Ihe investigations 
cent to a sampler. The novelty of this con-| recorded in this paper were undertaken by 
trast excited the attention of several of the | the author with a view to the establishment, 
most influential of the visitors, and gave an | if possible, of some definite views on this very 
impetus to the formation and advancement of | interesting subject. ‘The inquiries have all 
a society which now stands nearly if not at the | been conducted in East Pool copper-mine, 
head of our local and provincial institutions, | at a depth of 480 feet below the surface of 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





the earth, on two lodes, each underlying south. 
Stout copper-wire was firmly fixed into a per- 
fectly dry mass of copper-ore in the lode, 
and connected with a galvanometer, another 
mass of similar wire being attached to the 
other pole of the instrument. The latter part 
was carried by an assistant to remote parts 
of the mine, and connected with the same or 
another lode. The deflections cf the needle 
of the galvanometer, of course, indicated the 
quantity of electricity passing through the 
circuit thus formed, and also its direction. 
It was found that the direction of the current 
was, with but one exception, invariably from 
the west to the east. The only point where 
this direction differed, was near the cross 
course, dividing the lode; and from the, man- 
ner in which the lode was disturbed near this 
point, the author had little doubt but he should 
be enabled to trace the cause of the above dif- 
ferent direction of the current to some local 
influence. <A variety of experiments, conducted 
with great care, shew that electric currents 
were constantly passing along the metalliferous 
lodes, but none could be detected in the neigh- 
bouring rocks. The author then stated, that 
by fixing wires in different parts of the lode, 
and dipping their ends, pointed with platina, 
into a solution of sulphate of copper, he had 
succeeded in proving that chemical decomposi- 
tion could be effected by the electricity of the 
earth itself. 


Mr. R. W. Fox, in some remarkson the subject | 
| being exposed to colds and damps. 


of this paper, said, if it should be found that 
the direction of the electricity was definite and 
constant, and subject to but few local disturb- 
ances, some important conclusions might be 
deduced as to the position of the ores. 
Analysis of the Waters of the Mines of Corn- 
wall. By Mr. Robert Hunt.—This analytical 
inquiry was undertaken with the hope of dis- 
covering some means of preventing the corro- 
sion of the iron of the boilers and pump-work 
by the mineral waters to which they are sub- 


jected. Although the author has not yet been | 


perfectly successful, the results of the inquiry 

were in the highest degree interesting. The 

waters of twenty mines were examined, which 
were nearly all situated in the slate formations. 

The most important in their results were the 

following. 

Water from the 250 feet level | 3000 grains from the 280 
| feet level in the same 
| __mine, cub. in. 

cub.in.| Muriate of soda . . 3°15 
2°10 Sulphate of lime 

— lime . *O0 ccacetcm ne, 6M 

Sulphate of lime . *50 | Carbonate of iron 

Carbonate ofiron . 1° | Alumina. . 

Alumina ‘20|Silica. . 2... 

Silica ‘5 | Sulphuretted hydro- 

Os 6 6 we eo 

Water issuing from the rock at the juncture of the gra- 

nite and Killas at Caru Marsh, 80 fathoms under the 

adit, gave in 1000 grains, 

Muriate of soda 15 

Sulphate oflime . *50 

———iron .  °*45 

Silica and sulphuretted hydrogen were also 
detected in notable quantities in the waters of 
the united mines, and some others. The au- 
thor expressed his intention of pursuing his 
investigations into the waters of the granite 
and serpentine formations. 

On the Health of the Mining Population of 
‘Cornwall; being the report of a sub-committee. 
—At a meeting of the society held on 31st 
December 1840, this committee was appointed 
to institute inquiries into the health and ge- 
neral condition of the mining population of 
Cornwall; and a series of questions relative to 
the character of the mines, as to depth and 
ventilation, the method of working, and wages 


of the consolidated mines 
gave in 1000 grains, 


Muriate of soda 


*65 
125 


9 
*o 


1°25 
30 


Sulphate of copper 
| —— alumina 


| and accommodation given to the men, was cir- 


| number of underground miners comprised in 





1°12 | 
°32 | 





culated amongst the agents of the mines. An- 
other series, relating to diseases and accidents, 
was also distributed amongst the medical at- 
tendants. The returns which had been re- 
ceived were, however, too small to admit of any 
very important results being communicated to 
the meeting. It had been previously observed, | 
that a considerable difference existed as to the | 
duration of life between certain agricultural 
and mining populations, shewing that the mi- 
ners suffered under some evils, detrimental to 
their health, from which agriculturists were 
free. The principal causes then assigned were, 
the labour of climbing the ladders, and the 
state of the atmosphere in the ends and levels. 
Various premiums and prizes had been awarded 
for plans for raising and lowering the miner, 
and a considerable sum of money had been 
placed at the society’s disposal, to assist the 
adventurers of any mine that would adopt them, 
or any other approved plans; but no efforts had 
proved successful. The analyses of the air 
taken from the mines shewed that the oxygen 
was very deficient, that carbonic acid existed in | 
considerable quantities, and that a large portion 
of sulphuretted and carburetted hydrogen was 
present. The reports of the medical attend- 
ants confirmed the fact that the miner was 
more liable to diseases of the respiratory organs 
than other labourers, and also to chronic affec- 
tions of the digestive organs, which were to be 
attributed to the above causes, and to their 
Miners | 
employed in the sulphur-mines of Ireland | 
soon complain of being very much affected by | 
difficulty of breathing. 

Dr. Barham made some remarks on the sub- 
ject of this paper. He stated that he was in 
possession of returns from the majority of the 
mines in Devon and Cornwall, and of ali the 
accidents in them for the period of the last two 
years. From these returns, he found that the 





the districts under notice was 12,765. The 
number of accidents within the last two years 
was 75, or a proportion of 1 in 838. The per- 
centage of deaths from mine-accidents, stated 
last year to have occurred in the district com- 
prising Gwennap, Illogan, and Camborne, was 
17°3 per cent on the whole number of deaths in 
the district. The registers of the parish of St. 
Just gave still more unfavourable results; for 
the proportion of accidents was 21°29, and the 
average age of persons who suffered was not 
more than 21}. Since that period, the author 
had examined the parishes of Perranzabuloe, 
St. Agnes, and Kea, where he found the acci- 
dents only 6 per cent. He had, however, no 
precise means of information with regard to 
the general mortality among miners, but sup- 
posed that between the ages of 20 and 50 about 
one in eighty was the usual rate of mortality 
among Cornish miners, of which about one- 
fourth was caused by mine-accidents, the largest 
proportion of which was caused by falling off 
ladders, &c. 

On the Meteorological Phenomena of Cornwall. 
—Mr. Tweedy read a report on the subject of 
the endeavours that had been made by thfee 
philosophical societies of the county, to in- 
stitute a regularly conducted series of observa- 
tions on the atmosphere and its variations. It 
was not intended to tabulate results which could 
only be obtained in observatories furnished with 
first-rate instruments, but such as any observer 
with ordinary means could accumulate. Tabu- 
lar forms had been supplied to observers in 
various parts of the county, who were willing 





to undertake the task of registering their ba- 


rometers and thermometers three times a da, 
stating the character of the weather at e % 
time of observation, and the number of 
and dry hours in each day. 

In the course of the meeting, it was state 
by the president, that Prince Albert had coy. 
sented to become vice-patron of the society. 
and a letter was read from Sir Hussey (noy 
Lord) Vivian, enclosing a donation of 50), sir 
Charles Lemon also alluded to a subject of 
very great importance, that of raising iners 
from their laborious work. For some years 4 


ach 
wet 


| subscription had been going on; and they were 


in possession of 600/. for the purpose, which 
had been offered to the adventurers of seyera| 
mines who had expressed a willingness to 
make the experiment, but who had been ¢e- 
terred by accidental circumstances. He hoped, 
however, that this year would not pass away 
without the money being applied as it was 
intended, and thought that humanity as we] 
as policy would make them ardently desire its 
success, 


NAVIGATION OF THE EUPHRATES. 

Our communication on this subject in No. 1283, 
adding to and greatly setting the public right 
upon a few facts contained in the letter from the 
Liverpool Times, supersedes the necessity of 
our giving that relation in full. So much in- 
terest, however, is rife on the subject, that a 
few extracts “ descriptive” may be acceptable 
to our readers. 

“IT am now near Aleppo with the flotilla, 
having completed the ascent of the river Eu- 
phrates, without doubt one of the noblest rivers 
of Asia: here, at a distance of 1100 miles from 
its embouchure in the Persian Gulf, it is 400 
yards broad, and very deep. * * * ‘This 
climate is delightful, and produces all the va- 
rieties of European fruit, besides many of the 
tropical ones lower down the river. Here is tle 
only obstacle to the navigation of this river. lt 
consists in the remains of the water-wheels used 
for irrigation. In the short space of 150 miles 
we found nearly 300 of these wheels, about one- 
third of which are in operation at the present 
day. They consist of large parapet-walls built 
into the stream, directing the current of the 
river to the wheels, which are the most clumsy 
pieces of mechanism, made of branches of trees, 
and having slung round them 150 clay vessels 
to raise the waterin. ‘Che wheels are 40 fect 
in diameter, placed at the end of an aqueduct 
raised upon well-built Gothic arches. They 
are the nearest approach to perpetual motion 
that I have seen; and it is surprising the quan- 
tity of water which they raise to the surlace 
They cause a current of six or seven knots, witha 
fall oftwo or three feet where they are; so that this 
part of the river is difficult, and somewhat dan- 
gerous—but as it is, we have surmounted all. 
I should rather say, the genius and skill of 
Messrs. J. Laird and Macgregor, who furnished 
the boats and engines, have overcome obstacles 
which baffled the well-disciplined legions 0! 
Trajan and Julian, when they went to besieg¢ 
Ctesiphon, and failed to drag their fleets agains: 
the stream on account of the current.” 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jury 5. The Rev. F. W. Hope, V.P. in the 
chair.—Mr. Stephens exhibited specimens 0! 
Nematus ribesii, an insect which has been ex- 
tremely destructive this season to currant and 
gooseberry trees. He observed that the present 
is the third brood this season, and has counted 
as many as fifty-seven eggs laid on the veins 0! 
a single leaf.—_Mr, Bond brought for distribu: 
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ra amongst the members a number of speci- 
mens of the rare Callidium violaceum, taken in 
Hertfordshire. — Mr. Walton exhibited several 
new British species of Carculionide, including 
aspecies of Micronyr, a genus not previously 
registered in the British lists. Other new 
gecies, collected by Mr. R. Greville near Edin- 
iurgh, were also exhibited by Mr. A. White. 
_Mr,. Tulk communicated a notice of the oc- 
currence of many specimens of Steropus madi- 
jug in the stomach of a toad confined in a small 
jwle; and Professor Owen suggested that the 
examination of various Coprolites would possi- 
ily bring to light the remains of many antedi- 
luvian insects. —Mr. Stevens exhibited the cu- 
rions nests of Apoderus croyli, formed of oak- 
leaves — Mr. Westwood noticed the economy 
of Tenthredo testudinea, the larve of which 
destroy great abundance of young apples at this 
season, by eating to the core. — The following 
memoirs were read :—1. ¢ Descriptions of nu- 
merous new exotic Lamellicorn Beetles,’ by 
the Rev. ’. W. Hope. 2. § Description of 
Parastasic, the astern representative of the 
New-World Ruéelide.’ And 3. *‘ Observations 
on the relation of Cryptodus with the Dynas- 
ide, by Mr. Westwood, which were also con- 
firmed and illustrated by Professor Burmeister 
of Halle, who was present at the meeting. 
August 2, J. Walton, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair Numerous donations of zoological pub- 
livations, as well as a fine collection of Egyptian 
insects, presented by Miss Hope, were an- 
nounced, Mr, Stevens exhibited specimens of 
the new Micronye, recently discovered near 
London; and Mr. Parry, a magnificent collec. 
tion of insects recently arrived from the Hima- 
layan mountains. — Mr. Westwood mentioned 
the capture of a new species of Carabus on Ben 
Jomond, by Mr. Melly. He also exhibited 
portions of the entomological dissections of La- 
treille, as well as his specimens of the anoma- 
lous (supposed) Crustaceous prosopistoma, from 
Madagascar. — Mr, White exhibited drawings 
of Echidnocerus cibarius, a new crab from the 
Columbia river, the natives of which use it for 
fool: also of a new species of Zga found upon 
the codfish, the eggs of which are used by the 
fishermen of Newfoundland as salve, and for a 
Iait. He also exhibited some very minute bees 
and honeycomb, which had been imported into 
this country with logwood from Campeachey, 


and which had lived for two years in the neigh- | 


lourhood of Southampton.—The memoirs read 
were, ‘A Monograph on the splendid Genus 
Compsosternus,’ by the Rev. F. W. Hope; 
‘Descriptions of some new Genera of Dynas- 
lide, iMustrating the relations of the Genus 
Cryplodus ;? and * Notice of a hitherto unob- 


served character distinguishing the Sexes of , 


certain Genera of 


Stag- Beetles,’ both by Mr. 
Westwood. ‘ 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


| 
Avo. 6th.—Mr. D. Cooper in the dines 
Various donations to the library, herbarium, | 
The Rev. | 


and museum, were announced. 
George Munford, corresponding member of 
the society, exhibited specimens of dspidium 


cristatum, collected by him at Bawsey Ileath, | 
neat Lynn, Norfolk. Dr. John Lhotsky pre- | 
The | 


sented specimens of Australian woods. 
following papers were read :—Ist, On the botany 
of western Norfolk, by the Rev. George Mun- 


ord. All the plants previously admitted into | 
| year he had obtained nearly 250 tons of the 


works of established authority, as having been 


found wild in western Norfolk, were included | 


in this paper. To all these, and to others which 


the author had not himself seen growing, the | 





given; while for every species and locality 
not thus marked, the author was responsible. 
The paper concluded with a very copious list 
of hebitats.—2d, On the differential character 
of Dianthus caryophyllus and Dianthus pluma- 
rius, by Mr. Thomas Sansom.—3d, Descrip- 
tions of new alge, by Mr. Herring, of Stuttgart, 
collected by Dr. Ferdinand Krauss during his 
travels at Natal, South Africa. ‘The paper was 
accompanied by a series of the specimens de- 
scribed.—4th, On the supposed luminosity of 
Schystostega pennata, by the Rev. C, A. Johns. 
The author concludes that the plant is not 
itself phosphorescent; and that whatever light 
was reflected came not from the globular 
cells of the plant, but from the globules of 
fluid resting upon it. A similar fact was also 
observed in two species of Jungermannia. It 
appears, however, to be confined to those 
cryptogamic plants with reticulated leaves. 
Mr. S. P. Woodward exhibited two rhizomas 
of Aspidium filix mas, one shewing the spiral 
arrangement of the rachises, and the other the 
development of the buds. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, August 31, 1841. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Aug. 23.— 
M. Peligot transmitted to the Academy a paper 
on a new analysis of the substance called by 
French chemists Urane, which had been hither- 
to ranged among the simple metals. He had 
found that it was not a simple substance, but 
was a compound or oxide of uranium, and 
that the true metallic base was capable of being 
separated from the compound substance. He 
had acted by means of chlorine and potassium ; 
and having obtained the new metallic sub- 
stance, which had never before been got pure, 
had found its atomic weight to be expressed by 
the tabular number of 750.—M. Colladon sent 
an account to the Academy of some experi- 
ments he had been making on the Lake of 
Geneva relative to the propagation of sound. 
He had tried over again an experiment made 
by Mr. Bonnycastle on the coast of the United 
States, in 1838, and recommended by M. Arago, 
in order to find whether sound could be re- 
flected back from the bottom of a lake or piece 
of water; and, by measuring the time of its 
passage, to calculate the depth of the water. 
Mr. Bonnycastle had not been able to hear the 
sound of a bell under water at a greater distance 
than 8000 or 10,000 feet; but M. Colladon 
had succeeded in propagating a sound of this 


kind to the distance of 15,500 metres, or 42,640 | 


feet. He had also found that when a blow was 
struck on a bell, partly out of water and partly 
under water, two sounds were heard, one coming 
by the air, and the other by the water. At a 
little distance the latter was the less strong of 
the two; but at a great distance the contrary 


| Was the case, and the sound transmitted by the 


water was the more intense: it could even be 
heard when that by the air was totally imper- 
ceptible. He was cf opinion, that, under fa- 


vourable circumstances, sound might be trans- | 


mitted through the sea for a distance of 100,000 
metres, or upwards of sixty English miles.— 
M. Faber communicated a statement of the 
advantages to be obtained in iron-smelting 
and refining-furnaces by burning gas for the 
fabrication of iron. He had set up a furnace 


at Wasserallingen in Germany, in 1838, upon | 
this principle, and had found it succeed. Every | 


best iron by this method, with a great saving 
of combustible matter. 
We learn from Switzerland, that Professor 


several savanis, on the glacier of the Aar, in the 
canton of Berne, making observations on the 
geological phenomena attendant on glaciers, and 
superintending a bore which is driving down 
through the glacier. The bore has gone down 
30 feet: the thermometer marks —4; and at 
night falls to —6. Lord Enniskillen, Professor , 
Forbes, Messrs. Robertson and Martins, have 
visited Professor Agassiz in his rocky grotto, 
where his companions are Messrs. Studer and 
Escher. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the pu- 
pils of the colleges of Paris and Versailles was 
made a fortnight ago at the Sorbonne. The 
minister of public instruction, M. Villemain, as 
grand master of the university, took the chair, 
and was surrounded by the conseil royal and 
the chief functionaries of the university, the 
deans and professors of the five faculties of the 
Académie de Paris, the provosts and professors 
of the several colleges, and other learned and 
distinguished persons. ‘The archbishop of 
Paris, the keeper of the seals, and the prefect 
of the Seine, were present, and there was a 
| large concourse of visitors. The sitting was 
opened, as usual, with a speech in Latin, by 
M. Collet, professor of rhetoric at the college 
of Versailles. The minister of public instruc- 
tion next delivered an animated address, in 
which he pointed out the great importance of 
academic studies to young men destined for 
most professions, and congratulated the suc- 
cessful candidates. He then proclaimed the 
prizes. ‘The first, or prize of honour, in philo- 
sophy, was gained by Emilius Burnouf, a stu- 
dent of the college of Saint Louis; the second, 
in the sciences, by Jallibert, of the college 
Bourbon ; and the third, in rhetoric, by Mon- 
court, of the college Louis-le-Grand. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a general list of the prizes:— 

Colleges. Nominations. Prizes.  Accessils. 
Charlemagne ... 96 . . & oo & 
Louis-le-Grand 80 + a BE a ee 
HenrilV. . . Pen so & ee 
Bourbon oo os Bw we oe 
Saint Louis . 

Rollin . 

Stanislas ... 

Versailles 

Total 399 

The following is the amount of pupils, with: 
the numbers admitted to the general competi- 
tion for prizes :— 

Admitted to competition. 
Latin el. Science cl. Total. 

ee ae 

528. . 146. . 674 

$34 7 711 

426 588 

680 $10 

234 279 
Stanislas . 280. . 164 . 9. 213 
Versailles . . 458 . . 293 . . 39 . . 333 

A letter from Munich informs us that the 
| celebrated Bavarian sculptor Stigelmayer has 
| brought to such a pitch of perfection his gal- 
| vano-plastic process, that its effects would be 
| deemed fabulous, were they not publicly ex- 
hibited in the museum of the Society of Arts. 
In the space of two or three hours, colossal 
statues in plaster are covered with a coat of 
copper, which takes with the greatest accuracy 
'the most minute and delicate touches, giving 
the whole all the appearance and solidity of 
the finest casts in bronze. M. Stigelmayer has 
also applied his process to the smallest objects, 
as flowers, plants, and even insects, bringing 
| them out with such accuracy, that they seem to 
have been executed by the hands of the most 
| skilful artists. 


Total No. 
Louis-le-Grand 987 . 
HenrilV. .~ 868 . 
Saint Lonis . . 925 
Charlemagne . 782 
Bourbon . - 960 
Rollin. . 390 
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authority on which they were intreduced was | Agassiz, of Neufchatel, is established, with | 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





FINE ARTS. 
MEMORIAL TO SIR D. WILKIE. 

On Saturday the meeting announced in our 
last No. took place at the Thatched House 
Tavern; Sir Robert Peel in the chair, and sur- 
rounded by a striking display of rank and 
talent. Men of all parties and opinions united 
to do honour to the fine arts and to the memory 
of one of their most distinguished ornaments. 
The Duke of Sutherland, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Burghersh, Lord Mahon, Lord J. Town- 
send, many members of parliament, many fellows 
of the Royal Academy, many authors and per- 
sons eminent in almost every walk of life, filled 
the room, and took part in these interesting 
proceedings. The addresses made to the as- | 
sembly were full of feeling, and pointed to the | 
excellences of the departed as a painter, and | 
his worth as aman. The homely simplicity of | 
his character, the energy which led him always 

to attempt the utmost in whatever he under- 

took, and his ingenuous and straightforward 

nature, were touchingly and elcquently re- 

corded; and the result was a subscription, 

amounting to nearly a thousand pounds, to be | 


expended on a statue of Wilkie, executed by | lation may not be debarred by want of means | 
and opportunities from attending to the ordi- | 
nances of religion; and we are much gratified | 


Chantrey, and erected in the National Gallery. | 
Should, as is most likely, a larger sum than the | 
cost of such a monument be subscribed, it seems | 
to be understood that it may be applied, in the | 
name of our late friend, to the cultivation of | 
national and historical painting, in a manner | 
to be decided by the committee to whom the | 
management of the fund is delegated. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Pictorial History of I'rance. By G. M. 
Bussey. Part I. Orr and Co. | 
“Urwanps of five hundred superb engrav- | 
ings,” by George Dorrington, after designs by | 
Jules David, are promised to this History ; and, | 
from the specimen before us, we shall look for | 
a work of considerable interest in the way of | 
embellishments. Of the historical text we may | 
speak when we have seen something more of it. | 
eee ee | 
Low's Iilustrations of Domestic Animals of the | 
British Islands. Longman and Co. 
OF these excellent Illustrations of our Domestic | 
Animals, Parts VIIL., [X., and X., have issued | 
from the press since our last notice. We can | 
pay them no higher compliment than to say | 
that they are every way worthy of what have | 
gone before; the portraiture of the various 
breeds admirable, and the descriptive text 
replete with curious and useful information. 
Part VIII. is devoted to the Ox; and we have | 
the polled Suffolk, or Suffolk dun, good for 
the dairy, but inferior for all other purposes; 
the Devon, so well adapted for agricultural 
labour, and, we confess, both in form and 
colour, pleasing to our eye, though connois- 
seurs censure the uniformity of the latter as 
inimical to the picturesque; the Sussex, larger, 
but resembling the Devor; and the Glamorgan, 
said to have been improved by Norman inter- | 
mixture in the time of William Rufus. It/ 
seems, however, that it has not kept pace with 
the improvement in other breeds, and is still 
capable of being much amended. Part IX. 
returns to Sheep, and presents us with the 
tyeland, jine-filavoured small mutton, and the 
Jinest of English wool; the famous South-down ; 
and the remarkable old Lincoln, now becoming 
scarce, in spite of their long fleeces and in- 
ternal fatness. Part X., the Horse, with a| 
capital introduction, shews us the powerful 
old English Black, the Cleveland Bay, the Suf- 








folk Punch, and the Clydesdale. The three 
parts are indeed a treasure on the subjects 
of which they treat: and we again recommend 
the work to which they belong, as ornamental 
in its engravings (so readily separable from 
the letter-press, and framed as embellishments 
to the farm-house), and instructive on great 
questions of breeding-improvement. 


A Series of Original Designs for Churches and 
Chapels in the Anglo-Norman, Early Eng- 
lish, Decorative English, and Perpendicular 





English Styles of Ecclesiastical Architecture : | 
including, also, Designs for Rectory Houses | 
and Schools, in the Domestic, English, and | 
Tudor Styles. By F. J. Francis, Architect, | 
author of ‘¢ Physical and Fossil Geology,” | 
&c. London, Weale; Hatchard and Son ; 
Seeley and Burnside; and Williams. 
Tuts is a beautiful and most deserving vol- 
ume, clearly and ably illustrating the various 
styles which Mr. Francis has undertaken to 
place before the public, and at a period when 
such a work is more than ever desirable. New 
places of worship are being built throughout 
the country, in order that the Christian popu- 





to see so many designs applicable to the pur- 
pose, fully planned and pictured to the eye. 
We go entirely along with the architect in 
preferring our old Saxon, Norman, and Eng- 
lish models before all others; and in rural dis- 


tricts, in particular, we are sure that Greek 
‘and Italian forms are the worst that can be | 
Our climate and features of land- | 
But it has) 
j always dwelt upon our minds, that there was a 


adopted. 
scape do not agree with them. 


significancy and a fitness in our ancient struc- 
tures. 


to a brighter world, we could imagine that all 
these combined to raise the thoughts to heaven. 
The former represented the lowliness of earth, 
—the latter the aspirations of a divine nature. 
Be this as it may, Mr. Francis has presented 
us with some most eligible elevations ; and we 
trust that some of them. or something like 
them, will be chosen for those edifices, now so 
happily being produced for the instruction of 
the people of England. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO A HAREBELL GROWING INA 
CHURCHYARD. 


WeELcoME! welcome! bonny bell, 
Bright as heaven's blue, 

Hast forsaken hill and dell, 

Heath and forest, here to dwell 
With the darkling yew ? 

Lonely as he reigneth here, 
Thou shalt be his bride ; 

Thine to hush the rising fear, 

‘Thine to chase the starting tear, 
Springing by his side. 

Dewdrops, limpid as the light, 
Softly greet thee hither. 

Prithee, sweet one, stay thy flight; 

Pity ’twere if in a night 
Thou shouldst close and wither. 

Like a glimpse of joy above, 
Lent us for an hour, 

In thy melting colours wove, 

Hues of health, and hope, and love, 
Beams thy bashful flower ! 

While a breath of summer air 
Lives about thy bed, 

Sul those simple beauties wear, 

Fairest one! Oh now most fair, 
Smiling on the dead. 


If we had the rounded door and win- | 
dow, and the square tower, we could fancy | 
there were the elements of plainness and humi- | 
lity associating with the character and business | 
of the place. If, on the other hand, we had | 
the lancet forms and the pointed spire, alluring 


———<—<——— 
THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket. —A farce, written without Mr 
Bernard’s usual ingenuity in this king of 
composition, was produced here on Wednoc. 

ay, and carried to a successful termination 
more from the admirable manner in which it 
was acted than from its own imcrits. [t js 
called the Boarding-School. Three school. 
misses up to all kinds of fun and frolic, played 
with great spirit by Mrs, Stirling, Miss Charles 
and Miss P. Horton; three officers of ivan 
manry in search of adventure, and, of course 
falling in love with the girls, by Messrs, Web. 
ster, J. Webster, and F. Vining; an absurd 
man-servant, sustained indifferently by D. 

ees ; a governess, teacher, and farmer,—yere 
the chief elements of the piece, which was 
| bustled through with good effect, and the of. 
forts of the actors were frequently rewarded 
with laughter and applause. The audience 
were more than once inclined to be censorious: 
and we heard some hisses at a couple of bibli- 
| cal allusions which were certainly out of place, 
| The farce, however, was announced for repeti- 
| tion till further notice. : 


THEATRICALS IN ST, PETERSBURGH. 
St. Petersburgh, 1-13th August, 181i. 
[ ave been here all the summer. Carter [the 
jlion-king] has been ill for upwards of tro 
months, and has been unable to perform. | 
am very much delighted with this place (much 
more so than last year) ; every thing here is so 
orderly and elegant—the amusements, the rides, 
rivers, baths, reviews and fetes, civil, military, 
and religious. ; 

Four miles from the city is the Kammeroy 
Ostroff (Stone Island) Theatre. A delightful 
place it is. The French performances only are 
given here during the summer, when ail the 
nobility are at their country residences near 
the islands. Last night the officers of the 
French man-of-war (which has come to take 
away the ambassador) were there to see La 
Mansarde du Crime. 

Mr. Bochsa and Mrs. Bishop are at Moscow. 
The once all-celebrated Sontag is here. She is 
wife of Count Rossis, the Sardinian ambas- 
sador. 

Ole Bull has had some excellent concerts; 
and Mademoiselle Mayer (of the Varieties 
Theatre, Paris) has married Alexandre. 

The Russian steam-frigate, built at New 
York, is hourly expected. 

Bressaut, from the Théatre Frangais, has 
been engaged, with 6000 roubles d'argent in 
appointments only! The deficiency of receipts 
over expenditure is 500,000 roubles a year. 

On Wednesday (August 11) the Duchess 
Weimar, sister to the emperor, visited the 
| Grand Theatre, on which occasion it was illu- 
minated, exhibiting the extraordinary sight of 
an imitation, in jets Geaux, of the fountains at 
Peterhoff, in a fairy scene with a group ot 
nymphs, &c. It is a sight that unlimited 
| wealth and control over labour could alone 
accomplish. Fancy the waterworks of Ver- 
sailles, and you may realise what was seen at 
the Bolsha (great) Theatre. 

But the finest fun is the representation of a 
piece in Russian, at the Alexandre ‘Theatre. 
It is called Kean, or Genius and Folly ; aud 
carries out the affair of Mrs. Cox in a dra- 
matic point of view, and the various real or 
imaginary vagaries of that renowned performer. 
It embraces a great variety of incidents. At 
one time Kean is consulted by a lady, who 
desires to go on the stage; and Kean (being 
sober) advises her against such a course. In 
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shat scene I heard about the only words I 
could understand, and these were “ Fanny 
kemble” and “ Macready. : : | 

The next scene is in—Wapping! There 
Kean drinks champagne in the lowest kind of 
srog-shop with a Russian stove in it, prevents 
ivillain (who actually enters in a black cloak 
andmask) from seducing the landlord’s daugh- 
ter, and has a pitched battle with fists. 

He then appears in his dressing-room, where 
Mr, Alderman Cox, Aabillé comme un pair 
f Angleterre, and his lady enter, whilst Kean | 
is dressing. Mr. Cox and his lady retire ; 
Vrs, C. returning, having forgotten her fan, | 
shich cuts an important figure in the last | 
gene. Kean refuses to act. With great dif- | 
ficulty the call-boy and the manager get him | 
on to the stage to play 2omeo,—the last part of | 
shich is actually performed. Mr. Kean for- | 
gets his part; the prompter comes from the | 
de; the actor grows indignant, and sees Mrs. 
(ox in the private box (erected on the stage) | 
—produces her fan—goes into hysterics—and 
qotes froin other plays. Zi lor Cox and his | 
lady rise; persons from behind the scene 


rush | 
om and catch the hero; the curtain falls; and | 
litle gentleman, a friend of Kean’s (perhaps | 
John Hughes?) steps forward, “ like Niobe, all | 
tears,” begs to know if there be a doctor in 
tle pit, makes an apology, and the curtain | 
falls! 
Karateegan is the Kean; and most admir- | 
aly he acts it. He has a fine commanding 
igure, is a great favourite,—in short, is the 


Forrest of Russia. 


Architectural Competition —In the Civil En- 
gineer and Architect’s Journal a correspondence 


| appears on the subject of a competition of 


designs for the Benevolent Institution for the 
Relief of Aged and Infirm Journeymen Tailors, 
to which seven architects were invited by the 
committee of the institution. These artists ac- 
cordingly made and sent in drawings; namely, 
Messrs. Lee and Duesbury, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Vulliamy, Mr. Thomas Meyer, Messrs. Winter- 
bottom and Sands, Mr. George Godwin, and 
Mr. E. H. Browne. It having been whispered, 
however, that Mr. Meyer had a brother on the 
committee, and that it was likely his design 
would be preferred, some inquiry was made on 
the subject, and an assurance was given that 
no preference would be shewn to any indivi- 
dual. It is then stated, that Mr. G. Godwin’s 
design had been selected as the best; but was 


afterwards set aside, and the prize awarded to | 
Heavy complaints are made of | 


Mr. Meyer. 
the injustice of this proceeding; and it is di- 
rectly asserted that the design so chosen is by 
no means so good as some of the others. As 
we have not seen any of them, we can only re- 
peat the story as we find it. 

Growth of Salmon.—The Perth Courier states, 
that in the Duke of Sutherland’s fisheries this 
year, the manager directed all the spawned 
grilse taken on the 4th of March to be marked 


| by a ring of brass wire inserted in the back fin, 


before the fish were returned to the river. On 
the Ist of July, it is added, one of these grilse 
was recaptured in the same river, having at- 
tained the weight of 14lbs., or 10lbs. more 


| horizontally ; and in consequence of this lateral 
| action of the wheels no rudder is required. 
| Landslip—A landslip of considerable extent 
took place on Sunday morning the 22d, near 
Headon Hill, Isle of Wight. Ground to the 
extent of 200 or 300 yards was precipitated 
into the sea. 
Ancient Habitation —The Belfast News-Letter 

| gives an interesting account of apparently a 
| very ancient dwelling, discovered under several 
| feet of turf-bog, on the road between Newbliss 
‘and Monaghan. The outer wall is 46 feet by 
|about 16. Outside the entrance is a semicir- 

cular courtyard; the base of the wall surround- 
| ing it, as well as that of all the other walls, is 
; composed of large rough stones, some of them 
| several tons weight, standing on their ends, 
| something like those of Stonehenge. The en- 
| trance divides the semicircular wall into two 
equal segments, and is formed with two stones 
| larger than the others, sufficiently apart to ad- 
| mita man with ease. Inside the entrance is an 
| oval apartment, about 12 feet by 8, arched over 
| from within about 4 fect of the base. The arch 
| is composed of flat stones of different sizes, so 
| carefully selected and fitted, that the point of a 
| penknife could scarcely be inserted between 
|them. Each stone projected about a quarter 

of an inch from the underneath one, until they 
| met at the top of the roof, which was about six 
| feet from the ground. Opposite the entrance, 
| at the other end of the room, is a similar en- 
| trance into a lobby, which led straight to the 
| other extremity of the building, and off which 
| were six other apartments, all square, and built 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Itis said here that the young Duke of Leuch- | than it was on the 4th of March preceding. | and roofed in the same manner as the first oval 
aberg (the emperor’s son-in-law) is to be | This is a monstrous and incredible increase | one. The two standing stones forming the en- 


viceroy of Poland. This would be a popular | 
appointment. 


within so short a period. 
Literary Acknowledgments.—The Dublin Even- 


| trance from this latter room into the corridor, 
| stand somewhat narrower than those of the 


Taglioni will be here on the Ist of October. | ig Mail announces a grant of pensions of 150/.| principal entrance, and are rubbed and worn 
o 


She commences a six-nights’ engagement at | 
Sockholm on the 15th of September. | 
The Russians are the finest linguists in the | 
world. The middle and upper classes all speak | 
French and German, in addition to their own 


lingnagey-—German is the most universal. | 





| 
VARIETIES. | 

Navigation of the Thames.—The river is now | 
udergoing a survey, by Captain Bullock, Mr. | 
Waker the civil engineer, and other practical | 
aad scientific persons, from Staines Bridge to | 
Yantlett Creek, with a view to the adoption | 
i'measures for improving its navigation. | 

Spitalfields School of Design. — A meeting of 


each to Dr. Arne and the Rev. Mr. Carey, re- 
spectively the translators of Githe and Dante; 
and attributes the boon, small though it be, to 
the influence of Lord Morpeth. The principle 
is good; and we are glad to see the practice of 
rewarding literary merit extending. 

The late Sir Pulteney Malcolm.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the monument raised by subscrip- 
tion to the memory of this distinguished oflicer 
was Jaid at Langholm, near his birth-place, on 
Friday fortnight, by the Duke of Buccleugh. 

Herculaneum.—Preparations are stated to be 
in progress for excavating the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum upon an extensive scale, 

Fasting.—An Irishman of the name of Cava- 
nagh has come to London to exhibit himself 
as a fasting phenomenon. He says he can 


at one particular part, as it were from the wea- 
pons of the inhabitants returning from their 
hunting or plundering excursions, The whole 
of the floor inside is flagged with slabs of the 
same stone, and the outside of the roof covered 
with the same material; which is the most re- 
markable circumstance connected with it, as 
the nearest freestone quarry is on Carronmore 
mountain, in Fermanagh, about 20 miles dis- 
tant; and the stone there does not cleave into 
| Slabs, and is of quite a different grain,—the 
former exactly resembling the Scotch sand- 
stone found along the Clyde. From the cir- 
cumstance of the interior having been found 
perfectly clean, with the exception of the juice 
of the bog-stuff covering it having trickled 
down the walls, and from the number of what 





the friends of this useful institution took place ,do without food for ten days or a fortnight | are called in the south of Ireland “ follah feeah” 
i Monday — Lord R. Grosvenor presiding — | together; and nevertheless looks like a well- | (deer fire), it may be concluded that this edi- 


tien prizes were awarded to a number of the | 
uost successful candidates, who have applied | 
temselves to the cultivation of desigu for | 
manufactures, } 
liyal Botanic Society. —The new gardens of | 
tesociety in Regent’s Park were thrown open | 
‘ta promenade on Monday last, and visited | 
Yanumber of distinguished persons. Their 
Htoztess since we noticed their first opening in 
pring is highly satisfactory. 

| Haapton Court Palace. —Two more rooins | 
‘ve been added to the public recreation in | 
“isnoble old palace. Several fine and inter- 
sing paintings adorn their walls. 

Seau-Coach Travelling.— Another successful 
periment was made on Thursday afternoon 
iy one of the Steam-Coach Company’s coaches, 
tich performed a journey of seven or eight 
“eson the common road, with a full load of 
Fstigers, and at a rapid rate, combined with 
uety and precision, 





}a@ grand mass in the Church of Santa Croce, 


fed man. If he could only teach such an art, 
there would be an end of distress in Ireland 
and elsewhere. We recommend him as per- 
petual President to the “ ‘Total Abstinence 
Society.” 

The Florentine Association, — Recent letters 
from Florence continue to speak highly of the 
promise of this approaching scientific and lite- 
rary congress, which opens on the 15th with 


fice has been the abode of hunters, and that the 
turf-mould was first excavated in order to build 
it, and then laid back again for the purpose of 
concealment. Many of his neighbours say that 
the owner of the ground, who has dug up part 
of the house, found some great curiosities in it; 
but he himself denies it, with the exception of 
a large slab of sandstone, with some characters 
scratched upon it; and one of his children let it 





and then meets in the great Hall of the Palazzo 


Vecchio. The most striking statement, how- | 
ever, is that the governments of Rome and | 
Naples have withdrawn the prohibitions against | 
the attendance of their professors. If this be | 
true, more than science is making way in Italy. | 
Steam-boats—The New York Herald Ame- | 
rican newspaper describes an improvement on 
paddle- wheels, by a Lieut. Hunter, to which it 
attributes great advantages in navigation. The 
propellers are at all times submerged, and work | 


fall, and broke it. 
ROOKS. 

I have no friends on earth save these, 
‘The silent ones that cheer my dreary youth, 
Making me half forget its bitterness. 
Oh ye unconscious ministers to thought ! 
Ye speechless orators! ye sightless seers! 
Much do I owe to you. Without your aid 
To solace and sustain, this life had been 
A burden heavier than I could bear. 
Had ye not shewn me, could I e’er have found 
The path which leadcth upward unto God? 
No longer will I sigh for other friends. 
Man may deceive; but ye will not deceive, 
Man may grow cold; but ye will ne’er grow cold. 
He changes as the ever-changing wind : 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








‘To-day he loves—to-morrow he will hate ; 
But ye do never change: therefore am I 
Contented with my lot. To hope no more 
For human sympathy; to have no friend 
Through life but these, save the Almighty One 
Who gave that life, and, infinite in goodness, 
With it gave, too, a higher, better gift,— 

A mind to look beyond it.—J. M. W. 


American Fun.—* Mrs. Grimes, lend me your 





tub.” ‘ Can't do it —all the hoops are off — 


it’s full of suds—besides, I never had one — I Though he has exercised a despotic and independent 
| control over its literature during all that period, it has 


washes in a barrel—and want to use the tub 
myself.”’—From the Sangamo Journal of July 9, 
which it has amused us to receive from the | 
Far West; about which we know so little (though | 
the Literary Gazette penetrates it), that we | 
are obliged to the Editor for the information | 
he gives us in his leading column, viz. that it | 
is published at “ Springfield, the seat of govern- 

ment of Illinois, and seat of justice of Sanga- | 
mon Gonnty, which lies near the geographical | 
centre of the state— contains a population of | 
about 3500 inhabitants — churches of almost | 
every denomination — a high school for young | 
ladies and gentlemen—various private schools 
—stages arrive and depart daily, tri-weekly, 
semi-weckly, and weekly, on all the principal 
youtes to other portions of the state—is situated 
in a most fertile portion of the state — and for 
health will challenge a comparison with any 
city in the Union.” 

A Lazy Fellow.—There was a fellow in the 
Far West so excessively indolent, that once, 
when he was pushed down a hill, he ran on for 
three days and nights, being too lazy to stop 
himself.— Missouri Gazette. 

Prodigious Virtue-—A person died in the Far 
West last fall who was so excessively good 
and pious, that it took a whole churchyard full 
of tombstones to contain his epitaph.—ZJbid. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Farmer’s Encyclopwdia and Dictionary of Rural 
Affairs, by Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., Part I., Svo, 
5s.—Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by James Cop- 
land, M.D., Part VII., S8vo, 4s. 6¢.—Efes Dammin’s 
Conversations on the Charge against the Jews of using 
Christian Blood, by J. Bb. Levinsohn, translated by 
Dr. L. Loewe, Svo, 8s —The History of Guernsey, with 
Notices of Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, by J. Duncan, 
Esq., $vo, 15s.—Floreston, or the New Lord of the 
Manor, new edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Ellen Braye, or 
the Fortune-Teller, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s —The Cross 
of Christ, Seven Sermons, by the Rev. J. Hambleton, 
12mo, 3s. 6d.— Comprehensive History of the Iron-} 
Trade, by H. Scrivenor, 8vo, 15s.— Cottage Dialogues 
on the Gospel of St. Mark, by D. H. W., 18mo, 2s. — 
National Ballads, Patriotic and }'rotestant, by M. A. 
Stodart, fep. 2s.—Porcelain Tower, Tales of the Chi- 
nese, by T. T. T., post Svo, 10s. 6d. — T. Keightley's 
Elementary History of Greece, 18mo, 3s. 6¢.—The Book 
of the Bastile, by G. R. W. Baxter, royal 8vo, 25s.— 
Mathematical Tables for Practical Men, by W. Temple- 
ton, 12mo, 4s.— Tourist’s Guide round Southampton, 
12mo, 3s.—Village-Church Sermons, by the Rev, Francis 
Jones, 12mo, Gs. — Chambers’s Educational Course, 
Simple Reading-Lessons, 10d. cloth; 8d. sd.—Hogg’s 
Queen’s Wake, 32mo, 2s. 6¢ — Dodd's Beauties of 
Shakespeare, new edit., with illustrations, fep. 12s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
August. Thermometer, 
Thursday . . From 57 
Friday .... 
Saturday 
Sunday.... 
Monday ... 4 
Tuesday... ¢ 
Sept. 

Wednesday. 1 

Wind south-west. 

On the 26th, morning overcast, otherwise clear; the 
27th, and three fel!owing days, generally clear; the 
3ist ult. genereily cloudy, rain fell during the after- 
noon; the Ist jnstant, generally clear. 

Rain fallen, 06 of an inch. 


Barometer. 
30°11 to 30°20 
30°19 30°15 
30°12 Stationary. 
Soll 2. 3005 
29°82 
29°80 


26 

7 
29°96 
29°74 


62 | 29:92 29:94 





Edmonton, CHARLES Henry ADAms, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
¢> The lapse of time, which occasions changes in all 
things, has, from circumstances of a private nature, 
led to the purchase of the entire copyright of the 
Literary Gazette by the gentleman who has been the 
sole Editor and part proprietor from its commencement. 


been difficult to disabuse the public of a certain degree 
of beliefin interested and inimical misrepresentations,— 
that, being connected with eminent publishers, it was 
sometimes biased in its views by prepossessions in their 
favour. There was not a particle of truth in this in- 
dustriously circulated rumour; but it had, like all often- 
repeated falsehoods, a partial effect, which we take this 
opportunity to remove for ever, since the Literary 
Gazette is now entirely unconnected with “ the trade.” 

With so largely increased a stake in its prosperity, 
the Editor begs leave to say that he will earnestly 
endeavour to infuse fresh spirit and vigour into its 
pages ; will associate new and able allies in its various 
departments, and spare neither labour nor cost in 
making it worthy of general approbation. But to the 
numerous friends which it has made, and the multi- 
tude whom it has brought forward and served in litera- 
ture, in the arts, in the sciences, and in other refined 
and intellectual pursuits, he would add, that no com- 
bined effort and expense are so effectual in producing 
excellence, as the assistance and co-operation of indi- 
viduals who will think it worth while to communicate 
even the smallest articles of information upon the sub- 
jects embraced by the publication. Such aid he re- 
spectfully and cordially invites from his personal well- 
wishers, and from those who have been the well-wishers 
of the Gazelte to the present day. Even already, within 
a few weeks, it has experienced the benefit of this feel- 
ing in a singular increase of circulation ; and this cheer- 
ing prospect will further animate the exertions to render 
it still more deserving of support and patronage. 

For the present, we need not trespass beyond this 
brief announcement of the alteration in the copyright 
which has taken place, and conclude by hearty thanks 
to all who have hitherto been our friends.* 

*,* In several recent Nos. of the Literary Gaxette we 
put forth the above address, peculiar to ourselves, in 
justice to partners with whom we had so long been 
united, and stating nothing which could in the slightest 
degree be construed into an allusion to any other person 
or periodical whatever. But a contemporary publica- 
tion, called the Athena@um, has had the bad taste to step 
out of its way in order to comment on that with which 
it could have nothing to do, and the impertinence to 
misrepresent a private transaction of the nature of which 
it could know nothing. To puff itself, and depreciate 
the Lilerary Gazette, seems to be the intent of this 
foolish exhibition. It blows its trumpet about its ex- | 
clusive extracts from the Memoirs of Madame Lafiarge— | 
highly literary no doubt! and its Report of the British | 
Association, so highly scientific as to procure it the | 

i 
| 





heavy sobriquet of “ the Lead-Mine.” And being “ /hus | 
enforced to speak of itself” (on what compulsion we can- 
not guess), it turns its gracious attention upon us, 
and designates the above plain and manly statement a | 
“ sighing forth” of our ‘* long suffering from evil reports | 
about trade-influences.” Now, though not a sigh escaped 
us on the occasion, if our bragging contemporary will 
have the truth, he may look to his own columns for 
years, whilst he was trying to struggle into notice, for 
direct imputations of the kind we arraign, though he | 
knew them to be utterly false ; though he knew that his 
own Journal was supported to the amount of much more | 
than a thousand pounds by a pariner of ours, because | 





® We have resolved hereafter to receive respectable 
Advertisements of a miscellaneous character; and to 
make room for them, and the additional and original 
matter contemplated among our improvements, we shall 
print extra half sheets whenever they are necessary : | 
our first appeared with No, 1282. | 


| the Athenwum, that we 


| at this conjuncture thought ourselves bound to ¢ 


that partner did not think the Literary Gaze, 
sufficiently favourably of his publications, ang tj. 4), 
neum of that slandering period did. i 

After another blast to its own honour, « Somers 
ostentatiously perhaps,” says the too-to0-too, y, 
assured that we are complaining of a “ pining atroy) 
when we fancied we were announcing “ a singylay 
crease of circulation within a few weeks," an) » 
added, that this atrophy had ‘ led the great publ he 
proprictors to back out of the concern altogether” V. 
have said that the writer could know nothing of 4 
matter; and his malicious misrepresentation of jt 
surmise is very disgraceful to him. As in regard 
falsification about the trade-influence, mark how the si. 
ple truth will put him down. A change in the partner. 
ship of the eminent house of Longman and (‘, | 
connected with individuals still in the firm, th: 
with all (not being there when our compact w; 
and with others who had retired upon well-ear 
tunes; and it would have been most inconvenie 
parties to have mixed accounts relating to this sy, 
concern. This was the reason why three gentlemen, 1, 
in and one out of the firm, sold their share in the 1 
rary Gazelle. Of its other late partner, Mr. Collury,: 
is enough to state, that he retired with great relucty, 
and on the ground alone that he took an economic ap) 
retrenching view, whilst the now proprietor of jt 
clared his purpose to be, what is stated in his addras 
“to endeavour to infuse fresh vigour and spirit into i 
pages, to associate new and able allies in its 
departments, and spare neither labour nor cost in 
it worthy of general approbation.” This difference of 
opinion led to an honourable separation of interests, 
but to no breach of good and kindly feelings. So nur} 
for the little dirty phrase of “ backing out,” and th 
atrophy which frightened the great publishers! 

We like not to talk of ourselves ;—the public visel} 
looks at what journalists do, and not at what they say 
but being provoked for once in a quarter ofa centuy 
to defend ourselves from injustice and malevolence, 
hope we shall be pardoned for a little more tediousness 
From our first No. to this No. 1285 we have ne 
uttered a syllable in disparagement of a contemp 
periodical ; but wherever we could, have menticneit 
with friendliness and favour. 

Our trumpeting friend, forgetting that we are our 
soldiers—for, after all, he is but an imitator, and 
a servile one, of our original design—takes it upon 
generously to wish us success, as there is, he opites, 
room for both (and we should think for many more j 
but then he considers, that in order to obtain it, we bol 
better follow his example, and print Heaven kuovg 
how much more matter, and at a reduced pric 
96 pages, bless our stars, at sixteenpence!!! 
“in the spirit of the age.” Sensible of the sinceri 
these wishes, and the disinterestedness of this advic 
we may regret our disregard of both. We do 1 
culate information by bulk, nor instruction by qu 
quality is what we aim at; and we would rather sty) J 
a grain of gold or silver than a whole pit of lea’, 
column of pith rather than a sheet of verbiage. Aw 
as for price, since we have no superior in the field ¢ 
envy, assail, undersell, and malign, we beg le 
decline going down to half price, till we find, lis 
can command no notice at tl 


Besides, we al 


axiig 


and thi 


value we at first set upon our efforts. 
not cruel, and would not crush even a worm; and st 
posing we lowered the Gazette to a groat, it woul 
compel our contemporary to sell himself for twopen 
a perfect atrophy, from which our humanity wou 
save his double Nos., even in spite of, and pity ‘or. “| 
double dealings. } 
To this complexion has his imputed “ weight of 
bad character” brought us; and so we conclude, it! |! 
fect good humour, with wishing him as much sucee 
as he wishes us, and just hinting, that though we i’ 


Xp0s 
Xp 


false insinuation, and justify our position in the y be 
ful press of England, we will not be farther pros pnt 
to trespass on our readers with controversy aheut 0! 
merits or defects. 
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eee!" 

R—y must be very much misinformed on the sub- 
eet of the Wilkie Memorial. Sir F. Chantrey was one 
of Wilkie’s most intimate and attached friends whilst 
jiving, and is his executor, dead. To imagine, there- 
ore, that the execution of a monument to his memory 


could be otherwise than a labour of love, is perfectly | 


absurd. f 
catet the mind of a man of the splendid fortunes and 


To be a thing of sordid profit could never | 


' 


| 


ynerous sentiments of Sir F. Chantrey ; and the bare , 


suspicion is a libel which we would repudiate as an 
insult to that eminent individual and to the arts. The 
gubseription will, no doubt, be a noble one; and we 
feel perfectly convinced that after the lowest expendi- 
incurred on the statue (which every circumstance 

sjgnates Sir Francis to be the only sculptor to erect), 
there will be the larger surplus to be applied in some 
such manner as was suggested by Mr. Rennie, Dr. 
Niidin, Mr. Cockerill, and Mr. Foggo, at the meeting, 
for extending the fame of Wilkie, and contributing to 
the national encouragement of that branch of painting 
in which he excelled. 

To H. F. L. we are afraid we can offer no other re- 
turn than a compliment on his pseudo-Byronism. 

N. B. The unpoetical division of the lines, and other 
faults in composition, prevent insertion. 

The report of the proceedings of the Meeting at the 

elds’ School of Design reached us too late for this 
; and we could only let our paragraph of a few 
stand in its stead. 


we 
lines 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ITERARY GAZETTE to be SOLD.— 


‘Two or three complete Copies of this most entertaining 
id useful Periodical, from its commencement in 1817 to 1835, 
17 vols. 4to, all y neatly half-bound, calf, 4/. 10s. Another 
copy, in boards, uncut, 3/. 3s. Complete copies are very scarce, as 
many of the Parts are out of print. 
Odd volumes to complete sets may be had.of G. Wituis, Book- 
seller, Piazza, Covent Garden. 
Catalogue of Second-hand Books publish 
post-free, 





{ Monthly, gratis and 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND SOCIETY, 
Na for granting Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, &c. &e, 
% Cornhill. Capital, £500,000. Empowered by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 


Directors. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman, 
John Filiotson, M.D., F.R.S. John Rawson, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Zsq. John Riddle Stoda sq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. | Clement Tabor, Esq. 
George Lungley, Esq. | Joseph Thompson, Eso. 
Auditors. 
Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S. 


Actuary. 
W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

Solicitors. 
Messrs, Sweet, Sutton, Ewens, and Ommanney, 6 Basinghall 
Street. 

The advantages, convenience, economy, and security offered by 
the plans and loan principle of Life Assurance and Deferred An- 
muities, originated by this Office, are worthy the serious consider- 
vion and comparison with other systems by those contemplating 
Provision for a Family, for Old Age, or as a collateral money 
cur . 
See the detailed Plans and last Annual Reports of the Society, to 
be had at the Office, at any ofits Branches, or on application will 
ve forwarded post free. 
F, FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


SURA) 





BRITISH I} CE 


TORTH 
N COMPANY, 


iNew Bank Buildings, London; 1 Hanover Strect, Edinburgh ; 
and 37 College Green, Dublin. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Established 18.9. 
CaprraL, £1,000,000. 
London Board, 
Alderman SIR PETER LAURIE, Chairman. 

FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Robert Cockburn, Esq. Isaac Sewell, Esq. 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Walter A. Urquhart, Esq. 
John Connelly E: George Webster, Esq. 

Vin. P. Craufurd, Esq. Benjamin Boyd, Esq. 0 p,.; 

Jobn Levine Glennie, lisa. Mark Boyd, Esq. g Resident. 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Physician—John Webster, M.D., 56 Grosvenor Street. 
Sol'citors—Messrs. Parken and Webster, 13 New Boswell Court, 
London 

The system adopted by this Corporation combines the principle 
of mutual assurance with the security of alarge subscribed Capital, 
wil the Support of an influential body of Proprietors. 

In order to meet the views of all classes of Insurers, Policies 
are likewise granted on the following plan, viz.: when au lusur- 
wee is for the whole term of life, one half of the Premium is only 
required to be paid for the first five years, the other half may 
rmain unpaid, subject to the charge of interest at five per cent per 
whim, to be deducted at death, or may be paid off, at the option 
ofthe parties. Tables have also been caleulated, making the sum 

sured payable on the party attaining the age of sixty, or at death, 

it Occur sooner. 

he Premiums. are moderately rated at all ages, and are so mo- 
died by ascending and descending scales, and otherwise, as to 
. tthe objeet of ey ery Insurer at the least immediate outlay, whe- 
ther to secure a debt, provide for his family, or to convert income 
nto capital for his own use. 
' Prospectus 8, Tables of Rates, and every information, may be 
ad on application to Messrs. B. and M. Boyd, 4 New Bank Build- 
ings, London. . 


NLOBE INSURAN 
Pall Mall, and Cornhill, London. 
Established 1303. 
"Directors. 
EDWARD OLDSMID, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM TITE, Esq., F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Alexander, Es Shefticld Ne 
Jonathan Birch, Fowler Ne ny Es 
J.S. Brownrigg, William Phillimore, Esq. 
Jonathan Chapman, Es¢ Wm. H. ©. Plowden, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, | John Poynder, Esq. 
Bovee Combe, Robert Saunde |. 
J. W. Freshfield, Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
ve Carr Glyn, Sir Walter G. Stirling, Bart. 
saac 1. Goldsmid, W. Thompson, Esq., Ald., M.P. 
Nobert Hawthorn, Esq. Riehard Vaux, hsq. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Boyd Miller, Esq. 


C E, 


ve, Esq. 


FOR FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES, AND 


THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE CONTIN- 
GENCIES. 
Capita, ONE MILLION STERLING, 
The whole paid np and invested, and entirely indcpendent of 
the amount of Preminus received: thercby affording to persons 
assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the most 


| extensive losses, without liability of partnership, and free from 





uncertainty as to the result of their engagements ; which the Di- 
rectors consider to be highly important to those who effect Insur- 
ances in the capacity of Trustees, or otherwise in the performance 
of a specific trust or duty. 

Insurances may be effected with this Company to the extent of 
10,0007. on a single life, if approved. 

By order of the Board, 
JOUN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other infor- 
mation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Com- 
pany’s Agents in the country; and where Agents arc not appointed, 
persons in active life, and desirous of the appointment, may apply 
to the Secretary. 
HENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 

SOAP, so long cclebrated for improvement, retains its 

superiority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to 
the skin, and possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume. 

To prevent disappointment, it is requested that purchasers ob- 
serve Perkins’s Engraving of Windsor Castle on each packet. 

A variety of highly-perfumed vegetable Soap Tablets, prepared 
without angular corners. 

R. Henpnig, Perfumer to her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, 
Quadrant. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON,— 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE of Lectures for the Matriculated Students 
will COMMENCE on Tuesday, the 5th of October next. 
Divinity—The Rev. the Principal. 
Mathematics—Professor the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 
Classics—Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A. 
Engli-h Literature—Professor the Rev. F. Maurice, M.A. 
The Classes for Private Instruction inthe Hebrew, Oriental, and 
other Foreign Languages, will also be resumed on the same day. 
Chambers are provided for such matriculated Students as are 
desirous of residing in the College ; and some of the Professors 
and Gentlemen connected with the College receive Students into 
their houses. 
Any further information may be obtained upon application at 
the Secretary's Office. 
September 1, 1841. 


NRATUITOUS EXHIBITION. — The 

J PICTURES and other Works of Art (133 in number) se- 
lected by the Puizxenotpras in the Axr-Unton of Lonpon of 
the present Year, will be Opened for Public Inspection on Mon- 
pay next, the 6th inst., and riv«e following Days, at the GaLuxry 
of the Socrery of Barvisn Antisrs, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
Sas at o’Clock in the Morning, till Seven o’Clock in the 


J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


GEO. GODWIN, Jun. 


LEWIS POCOCK, }uton. a 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS OF THE RED INDIANS. 


HE INDIAN MUSEUM in the EGYPT- 
IAN HALL will be REOPENED on Thursday of this 
Weck, with a vast many new and curious Additions, and for a 
very short time, previous to leaving London. The Tableaux and 
Groups, with Twenty Living Figures, in full and splendid Indian 
Costumes and Weapons from the Rocky Mountains, will be given 

on each Afternoon, at Three o’Clock. 

Admittance to Museum and Tableaux, Is. 
‘rout Seats, reserved, 2s 





DAGUERREOTYPE AND ELECTROTYPE PORTRAITS. 
Under Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


i R. CLAUDET is now taking POR- 

TRAITS and GROUPS of FIGURES on a much im- 

proved plan; and by a chemical process is enabled to fix them 30 as 

to render it impossibte to fade or turn black. From the Daguer- 

reotype Likeness a number of Electrotype Portraits can be pro- 

duced #s beautiful asthe original. The state of the weather offers 

no impediment to the proce: and parties are not expected to take 
their Portraits unless perfectly satisfied with the likeness. 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, West Strand. 

The Exhibition and Amusements are now being augmented; and 

a Model of a War Junk on a large scale, and a variety of Chinese 

and Curiosities taken at Chusan, as well as a powerful Air- 

nd other interesting objects, have just been added to the 

collection. 
Open daily, from Half-past Ten till Six o’Clock. 
Admission, 1s.—Children, Half-price. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
7 DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING, ARCHIT 

TURE, ARTS, and MANUFACTURES.—The Lectures will R 
COMMENCE in this department on Tuesday, the oth of October 
next. 

Divinity and Mathematies—The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 

Mechanics, Hydraulics, Optics, the Theory of Moving Powers, 
and Machinery—YThe Rey. H. Moseley, M.A. 

Chemistry and Metallurgy—d. F, Daniell, Esq., F.R.S. 

Geology—D. 'T, Austed, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 

Mineralogy—J. Tennant, Esq., F.G.S. 

Eaperimeutal Philosophy—Charles Wheatstone, Esq., F.R.S. 

Architecture, Principles and Practice of —William Hosking, 
Esq., F.A.5. 

Geometrical Drawing—Thomas Bradley, Esq. 

Manufacturing .irt and Machinery.— FE, Cowper, Esq. 

Surveying and Levelling —Wenry James Castle, Esq. 

There is also a Junior Class for Students not under fourteen 
years of age. 

Auy further information may be obtained upon application at 
the Secretary's office. 


September 134). J. LONSDALE, Principal. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Albemarle Street, Sept. 4, Al. 
N R. MURRAY begs to announce the Pub- 
Fl lication of the ILtustratep Eprrions of CHILDE 


mn 
HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, and LOCKHART’S SPANISH BAL- 
LADS, on the Ist of October. 


*,* Specimens of both works will be issued immediately. 





8 New Dutegten eeas Sept. 4. 
R. BENTLEY will publish the following 


NEW WORKS during the present Month :— 


I. 
HE DEER-SLAYER. A Romance. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ** The Pathfinder,” &c. 
3 vols, (On Monvay next.) 


Il, 
M ERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN 
TIME; or, Peregrinations with Uncle Tim and Mr. 
Bosky, of Little Britain, Drysalter. ByGsrorce Dante. Wit 
numerous Illustrations by Lexcn, &c.; including several Fac- 
similes of rare and unique old prints. 2vols, post Svo. 
ill, 
ILBERT GURNEY, by Tueopore 
Iloox, Esq., will form the next Volume of “ The Standard 
Novels and Romances.” (To be published with the Magazines at 
the end of the Month.) 
Also, now ready, 
I. 
EDLOCK;; or Yesterday and To-day. 


By the Author of The Maid’s Husband,” &c. 3 vols. 


i. 
THe PORCELAIN TOWER; or, Nine 


Stories of China. By T. 11. Sxavy, Esq. 
with numerous Illustrations by Lercu. 


III, 

TURMER: a Tale of Mesmerism, &c. 
By Isaugxias F. Romer. 3 vols. 

IV. 
UY FAWKES. An Historical Romance. 
By W. H. Arnswortn, Esq. With numerous I)lustra- 

tions by Georce Crurksnank, 8 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Strect, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 


1 vol. post Bvo, 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. 8vo, with original Map, 
APTAIN ALEX. GERARD’S ACCOUNT 
of KOONAWUR (in the HIMALAYA), &c. &c. &e. 
Kdited by GEORGE LLOYD. 
Also, in 2 vols. Sv, price 21s. 
Major Sir William Lloyd’s and Captain Ge- 
rard’s TOURS in the HIMALAYA. 
J, Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 15s. cloth lettered, 
COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of the 
IRON TRADE throughout the World, from the earliest 
Records to the present Time. With an Appendix, containing 

Onlicial Tables and other Public Documents. 
By HARRY SCRIVENOR, Blaenavon. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., €5 Cornhill. 





TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
In a neat Case, price ds. 

A STRONOM ICAL CARDS: in Question 

and Answer. Particularly designed to intercst and assist 
the You in the sublime study of Astronomy; and admirably 
adapted for a Birth-day Present, or Prize at School. 
London: T’, Ward and Co., Paternoster Row ; and may be had of 

all Booksellers, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








New Edition (the Fourth), Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


IRST PRINCIPLES of MEDICINE. 
By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A.M, 
Member of the Senate of the University of London, Fellow of the 
oyal College of Physicians, &c. 

*€ We know of no book which contains within the same space so 
much ie Ube etra the result not of fanciful theory, nor 
of idle bypot close persevering ¢ linical observation, 

ro 209 with Beets soundness of jndgment, and extraordinary 
eli val tact.”—Medico-Chirnrgical Rer 

** Dr. Billing’s ¢ First Principles of Medici e’ is the most 
prehensive and important ; it presents a combination, as v alu 
as it is rare, of practical knowledge and scientific principles. 
Monthly Chronicle. 

** We have facts in abundance; but it requires the exercise of 
the highest order of intelligence to deduce from them the laws 
which govern, both in health and in disease, the wonderful ma- 
chine called man. . . . Having explaine dthe nature and cause of 
inflammation, Dr. Billing examines the various modes of action of 
antiphlogistic remedics ; and points out, in avery clear and pb 
sophical manuer, the principles whic h should guide the practi- 

i i pplication. »- » We can strongiy recommend Dr. 
Billing’s * Principles’ as a code of instructions which should be 
constantly present to the mind of every we i informed and philo- 
sophical practitioner of medicine.” —Lanee 

* Dr. Billing has entered into the considers ation of this subject 
in the true spirit of 2 philosopher, and he has produced a work 
which cannot but elevate him considerably in the estimation of 
the public and profession. In his introduction he dwells upon the 
of the stethoscope to the practical physician ; and we 
ly direct the at ion of the faculty to his 
observations on the patholoyy and treatment of lung disshic. 
Monthly Magazine. 

** We should be ungrateful to any gentleman who has Sas 
such advances into a field of i inquiry so unknown and so exten 
as that of the nervous system, if we did not acknowleze out ¢ it 
gations for what has been produces It is the leading virtue 
of the author never to lose sight of th side; andthe numerous 

oints of treatment in regard to the exhibition of re 8, distri- 
muted throughout the work from the first page to the t, would, 
if extracted, alone form a catalo: wortiy of being committed to 
memory.’’—London Medical Gazette, 

London: S. High 


2 Fleet Strect. 
No. V., price ls., exsbelilahe d with Two Mupudlacs on Steel, a 
full- tenth Worse of Mademoiselle Rachel, and twelve Mlus- 
trations on Woe 
EORGE CRU ] KSHANK’S OMNIBUS 
NTENTS 
Mademoiselle Rachel. = Retehte, No. 2.—A Short Cruise at 
Margate. — EF pigrams. — Passionate People. — Our New Cooks.— 
A Song of Coutradictions.— Frank ae artwell ¢ or, Fifty Years ago. 
—A Warm Reception.—Tea-Table Tattle. —Omnibus Chat.—The 
Fashions, &c.—Letter from Mrs. Toddlers 
Tilt and Bogue, Flect Street, and all Booksellers. 


r HE. DUBLIN UNIVE RSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, for September, pric 

1. Driftings and Dreamings in various Lands. H. Suogby, 

Esq.—2. Winslow’s Anatomy of Suictd bv J... 

ale, Esq.—4. tet Gallery of 

x, Burt., 

1s from 


8. Our Portrait. allery. 
r Fellow and Vice-Provost 
tching.--0, Charles O'Mal- 


Stas Oren. 


ri 
Ilustrions Ir 
) 


the Coast o . Nos. a 
No XXII. Doctor Barrett, late s 
of Trinity College, Dublin; with an Ete 
rie ? the Irish Dragoon. Chan. CII, An wneapec ted Check. Chap. 
The Despatch. Chap. CV. The Leave. Chap. CVI. London, 

+ se CVIL. The Bell at Bristol. Chap. CVILL Ireland. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co., Sackville Street. W.S. 
Orr aud Co., London. Sold by ail Booksellers in Great Britain 
and the Colonies. 


AVERLEY NOVELS— 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY and PROSE. 
New and Cheaper Editions. 

Already published, Already published. 
Waverley. Life of Bonaparte, 
Guy Mannering. ; Parts [. and IT. 
Antiquary. . 

Rob Noy. To appear soons 

Old Mortality. Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

Black Dwarf, and Le-| Bride of Lammermoor. 
gend of Montrose. | Ivanhoe. 

Scott’s Poetry. Monastery. 

Tales of a Grandfather. | Abbot. 

Lives of Dryden and} Kenilworth. 

Swift. Life of Bonaparte, 
Biographies. Part ILI. 
Miscellaneous Prose. 

Robert wantonniesend Edint 





bh: 
ghe 








ls and St » London. 


Atdandi York. Street, Covent Garden, 


ENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume, 

Svo, extending to 2,100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flex- 
ible back. It comprehends abote 300,000 y olumes, in every de- 
partment of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Languayes ; 
and is the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a Bookseller. 
Moderute prices are atlixed to all the fine and curions Books, and 
reduced prices to most of the modern Publications, and upwards of 
5,000 Biographical Notices are interspersed. ‘There are few books 
of i importance, old or new, English or Foreign, but what may be 
procured from the Advertiser, whose stock is increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed: to Gentlemen making 
purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on return of 
the Catalogue within six months. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES in all parts of the world may obtain the 
Catalogue gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions how 
to send it. 

As there are several firms similar in name, please to observe the 
address, which is York Street, Covent Garden; and, to prevent 
mistakes, order Henry G. Boux’s Guinea Catalogue: 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 

The End of the we conte Ny a Journal of an Autumn in the 
Country. In Three Parts, Part I.— A Chapter on Tailors—Budeet 
of a Blue Jacket ae the Belle Peale Frigate; or, Journal of the 
Journey from Toulon to St. Hel ence to the Invalides at 
Paris —- Autumn Leaves — The Book I. 
1830. Chap. XVII. Parental Solicitude. Chap. Things 
will take their own Course —‘The History of Samucl Titmarsh and 
the Great Hoggarty Diamond. Edited and illustrated Ae gt 's 
cousin, Michael Angelo — Rustic Controversies. No. The 
Water Kelpie —>} on the North What-d’yc- B.A, i! olan 

—The Limerick Shrift—The Dissenting Couvention at Man- 
chester. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


‘OREIGN R EVIEW, 


No. XX 


BEFitisy and i 


1, Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
2. Ceylon 
3. Milman’s History of Christianity. 
. Coloni nd Colonial Government — Java. 
5. The Gorn Laws. 
6. Historic C riticism of the Gospel — Hegel. 
7. Servia — her History and Prospects. 
ee Ms and J. E. eat Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
E ean A. and C, Black. Dublin: J. SP 





LATE FRACAS IN PALL MALL. 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE of 


Captains Firzroy, Munpy, Rovs, Mr. Surerarp, Major 
Cutecnase, Colonel Parncux Tarton, Mr. Stanuey, and 
others, in ref e to this affair, together with the ecneral state- 
ment of Captai zroy, will appear in the “ UNITED SER- 
VICE GAZET" TE * of THIS DAY (Saturday). 

Office of the * United Service Gazette,’ 


‘rane Court, 
Fleet Street. 





NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, 
I. 
The First Part, price 5s. of Mr. Curunent W. Jonnson’s 
{ARMER’S ENCYCLOP DIA, and 
Dictionary of Rural Affairs ; containing Articles on Acacia 
—Acre—Ave—Agreement—Agriculture—: Agrostis (bent grasses) - 
Allotment System—-Alluvium—Alpaca— Analysis of Soils—Anbury 
—Appraisement—Apricot—April, &c. &c. 
*,* To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, 
Ik. 
A New Part of 
R. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE, Part VIL. price 4+. 6d. 
Parts I. to IV., 9s. each Parts V. and VI., 4s. 6d. each, 
Ill. 
Part XII, price ds. of 
‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, 
GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and IistoricaL, 
*,* Part XIII. on October Suth, 
tv. 
Part VIIL., price 5s. of 
BPANOE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART,.—Part IX. on October Wth 
Vv. 
aA Complete Sporting Encyclopedia. 


LAINU’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL 
SPORTS. One thick closely-printed volume, with nearly 
ANCIENTtT REGIME, 

IC and MANNERS of FRANCE and 
HOMAS MOORE’ POETICAL 


600 Wood Engravings, price 2/. 10s. fanc y cloth. 
3 vols, crown Svo, price a lls. 6d. 
GERMANY. 3 vols. post Svo, price 1, 11s. 6d. 
WORKS. Edited by ‘ipsa Beautifully illustrated. 


Vi. 
’ i THE 
VIL. 
VIII. 
10 yols. fep. Svo, price 22, 10: 


AND Co. 


M 


A New Tale by Mr. G. P. R. James, 
{Sietehes of Society, §c., by Mr. Chorley. 
mM" 
The only Complete and U - Edition. 


IX. 
Uniform with the above. 
AMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited by Himself. 4 vols. with Hlustrations, 
Sor. cloth. 





In 2 vols, 8vo, price 20s. cloth lettered, 
HE HISTORY of the WESTERN EXM- 
PIRE; from its Restoration by Charlemagne to the Acces- 
sion of Charles V. 
By the Hon, SIR ROBERT COMYN, Chief Justice, Madras. 
*,* A few copies on Large Paper, price 50s. 
W. HL Allen and Co., Leadenhall Street; and W. N. Wright, 
60 P all Mall. 


In 1 vol. oblong 4to, neatly bound in pune cloth boarics, 


IGHTEEN DESIGNS for RURAL 
COTTAGES and GLEBE-HOUSES. Drawn upon Stone, 
with Ground-plans ; engraved upon Copper. 

London: published by John Mitchcll, Bookseller to Her Ma- 
jesty, 33 Old’ Bond Street; and John W. eale, Architectural Book- 
seller and Publisher, 59 High Holborn. Also sold by John Men- 
zics, Edinburgh; and John Cummirg, Dublia. 





13 Great Marlborourh Street 


COLBURN has 
following NEW — 


» Sept, 4, 
M* just published the 
C HARLES CHESTERFIELD, 
Adventures of a Youth of Genius. 
By MRS, TROLLOPE, 
3 vols., with nuuerous IMustrations by Purz, 


Il. 
HE PIC-NIC PAPERS, by various 
lands. Edited by Cuartrs Dick 
3vols., with numerous Illustrations by George C 
III. 
in NORMAN DY; 
the Se 
ournal of ¢ mn nt'Tr 
sy. 2 vols. smal Svo, 2s. 
Also, just ready, 
IV 


or, the 


8» Esq. (Boz 
RUIKSHANK, Qi 


XCURSIONS 
tive of the Sovie 

French Province, From t 
by Frepekic Suosern, 


i!lustra. 
interes hy 

Edited 
hits nd, 


HE CANADAS in 1841. By Lieut. Col, 
Sir Ricuano Bonnycastix. 2 vols. sm all Svo, wi 
ates. 


HE OLD E SH GE 
or, The Field and the na ANov a 
Esq. 3vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborouch Street, 


< 


NTLEMAN; 
ByJous Minus, 


w ith Portrait of Runaweies Hoox, Esq.; Original Sketches hy 
Himself; and Ilustrated by Groce Cruiksuannk, Leecn 
end CrowQuiLu. : 

THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 
B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
Contents: 
RICHARD SAVAGE : a Romance of Real Life. 
Edited, with occasional Notes, by Caanies Wuirsnean. 
Chapter V.--In which Richard Savage makes a very re hable 
discovery, and finds that he has made as remarkable a mis: 
Chapter VI.—In witch a scene takes place too important to 
lightly passed over. With Ludlow’s appearance in a new char: 

Hours in Hindostan: en Years. By the “Author v 
mile — Running a-muc ra - Step! 
pectations — Delights of Ben- | Ode to Taglioni 
With an Biv 

Eleanor Birg! 

Whitehead, 

My = Double-barrelled 
Brown Bess. 
The Olden Time. 
, The Tray 


gal. 
Freedom. By Simon Dach. 
Adventures of the Deerslaver— 
Death of the Red Man, ByJ. 
A Song. 


Fenimore Cooper. 
By T. J. 
al History ot Prrs- 


The Moon Mirror. 
Ouseley. 
Guy Fawkes. By W. H. Ains- mus and Thisbe. With [| 
worth. trations by Alfred Crowquiil. 
MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIML. 
By George Danicl. 

With the following Songs :—'Tie Mountebank's Song—A Pare. 
show ditty — Old Time—A Leyend of King's Cross ~ Toasted 
Cheese. 

THE SMUGGLER’S LEAP, 
By Thomas Ingolds)y, Esq. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THEODORE HOOK, Esa. 

With a Portrait by Edcis, and Original Sketches by himself, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





In Svo, price lis, boards, 
HE WISTORY of GUERNSEY. 
By JONATHAN DUNCAN, B.A. 

This Work gives an account of the Laws, Institutions, ‘Natural 
History, Commerce, and Antiquities of the Island ; with a mass 
of curious and instructive matter, alike valuable to the Historical 
Student and the Touist. 

Loudons Longman, Brown, and Co. 
ard, Star Oflice ; and all Booksellers. 


Guernsey : Henry Brou- 


T » Ninth walnind of 


T HE HISTORY of E U ROPE. 
4 Ly ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.6 

The TH and Last VoLtu ME will appear stk ortly, embracing 
the Phy a s a Advanta cs of io tiga—t 
War with that Country —the Ce I" e Hundret 
Days—Battle of Waterloo—cone “sate Reflex ie und a copious 
Index to the whole Work, 

William Biackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 22 Pall Mell, 
London. 





In 1 vol. fep. Svo, a New Edition, price 7s. 
T on y Yn 
ECTURES on the HISTORY of LITER- 
ATURE, Ancient and Modern; from the German of 
Fuuprnicx SCHLEGEL. 

‘© A wonderful performance,—better than any thing we as yet 
have on the subject in our own language.”- gv narterly Review. 

‘¢ By far the most rational and profound view of the histor of 
literature which has yet been preseated to Emrope.”"—Bluc.uuds 
Magazin 

Ww illiam Blackw ‘ood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
22 Pall Mall, London. 





Trinted by Cuanurs Ronson, of Mada Coltcge, Cowley Ror, 
North Brixton, GeorGx Levuy, of Number t Clarendon Ter 
race, Canberwell New Rand, both in the County of Surry 
and’ Francis Bexpert Frank. xn, of Paradise Kow, Stok 
Newington, in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at err 
Printing Ojicr, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the City 0 
London; and published by Wittiam AnMIGER ScRirrs, uf 
Number 33 South Molton Street, in the Parish of SaintGengr, 
Hanover Square, in the Coun tw "of Middles: ry at the Lier wart 
Gazerre Ovticr, Number 7 Wellington Strert, Waterloo 
ti fea Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, September 
4th, i 

Age nts Sor New Yort,—Wiley and Putnam, 16) Broadway: 





